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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MY SISTER. 


Waar askest thou? “ The doleful line ?” 
An easy gift—the flower is mine: 
Such tissues from my heart I weave, 
From ills that teach it still to grieve. 
The soul of sadness guides my pen, 
Even in the busy haunts of men: 
Still to the my gaze I turn, 
To earliest love’s funereal urn, 
Where holy ashes mouldering lie, 
Whose vanished light hath sought the sky ; 
While hope no beacon-flame can see, 
And sad regrets remain for me, 
To memory’s iron realm confined, 
With weary breast and sinking mind; 
The charms that life was wont to wear 
Have passed, like gay birds from the air, 
When summer hours to autumn yield 
The dying blossoms of the field. 

Earth is not all a scene of light, 
Its pictures cannot all be bright ; 
And when these recollections roll, 
Like heavy winters o’er my soul, 
The past, the present is with me, 
And “all my heart is memory.” 
I lose awhile the ardent fire, 
The inclination to aspire; 

y firm resolves relax ; and I, 
With quivering lip and tearful eye, 
Some token of that dream survey, 
Which all in darkness passed away. 
Then days and weeks to me are nought 
But lapses of endu thought ; 
Which seek on fancy’s fairy shore, 
The joys that can be mine no more. E. 


SELECT TALES. 











THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 


Tue Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Delile characterized as “ the 
honour of knighthood and the flower of troubadours,” the erotic 
poet, the agreeable novelist, so long the delight of the salons of Paris, 
was by turns an abbot, a colonel of hussars, a painter, an academi- 
cian, a legislator, and, under all these characters, the most gay, 
careless and witty of French cavaliers. 

I was long acquainted with this highly-gifted man. I saw him 
in 1780, at the beautiful estate of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whither 
the duke de Choiseul, then an exile from the court, attracted many 
of the most distinguished men of France, whether for birth or merit. 
It was the focus of the most brilliant wits and beauties of the day. 
The duchess de Choiseul, whose memory is still cherished on the 
lovely banks of the Loire, had a friendship for the chevalier de 
Boufflers, which did her honour; he was her companion in her 
walks, in the chace, and still more frequently in her visits to the 
cottages of the peasantry, to whom this accomplished and excellent 
woman constantly administered comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her youth intimate with Buffon, 
had imbibed from that celebrated man a strong taste for the obser- 
vation of natural objects. Her library contained a complete col- 
lection of natural historians, ancient and modern. 

This delightful and exhaustless study had inspired Madame de 
Choiseul with a new and fanciful idea. Opposite to the windows 


of her own room she had erected a temple of gauze of antique form, || 


and sheltered by an ample roof; during the summer she amused 
herself with collecting in this airy palace all the most beautiful but- 
terflies of the country. 


The duchess alone had a key of the temple of butterflies, which || 


was peopled by the assiduity of village-girls of the neighbourhood. 
They strove, by presenting to her continually some new species, to 
obtain the privilege of speaking to their beloved patroness, and they 
were sure to receive a reward proportioned to the beauty and rarity 
of their offerings. 


Boufflers was frequently a witness to the duchess’s assiduous || kee nd 
| united. 


cares about her favourite temple. 

“ Chevalier,” said she to him, with a smile, “I run no risk in in- 
troducing you among my butterflies ; they will take you for one of 
themselves, and will not be frightened.” 

On one occasion, when Mad de Choiseul was compelled by 
illness to keep her room for some weeks, she gave the key of her 
temple to the chevalier, who found ample compensation for the 
trouble of his charge in the pleasure of receiving the country girls, 
who daily came to recruit the numerous family of butterflies. He 
encouraged them to talk about their rural sports and their love afs 
fairs, so that he was soon master of the chronicles of all the sur- 
rounding villages. In this way he frequently caught ideas and ex- 
pressions with which he afterwards adorned his poems. 

It was, however, remarked that Bouffiers almost always preferred 
the butterflies brought by the prettiest girls: his scrutiny turned 
rather upon their features, their natural and simple graces, than 
upon the objects it was his office to select. An engaging face, a 
graceful carriage, or a well-turned person, was pretty sure not to be 
rejected. Thus the beautiful temple declined in splendour, but fewer 





widely, and gladdened more hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer the fruits of their chase, 
he had frequently remarked a girl of about fifteen, whose large, deep 
blue eyes, jet black eyebrows and laughing mouth, graceful and 
easy carriage, and sweet, soft voice realized the most poetical de- 
scriptions of rural beauty. To crown her attractions, he found that 


was Aline. This pretty name was the title of a tale of his, which 
had been greatly admired. It may be imagined that he felt a pecu- 
liar interest in this young girl, and with what pleasure he rewarded 
her, in the duchess’s name, and how he took advantage of the pre- 
text afforded by the beauty of any of her butterflies, to double the 
gift. Boufflers soon drew from her the secret of her heart; he learnt 
how she loved Charles Verner, son of the keeper of the castle, but 
that his father opposed their union on account of the disparity of 
their fortunes. Boufflers, who thought love levelled all distinctions, 
secretly resolved to serve the young Aline. He sent for Charles 
Verner, found him worthy to be the possessor of so lovely a creature, 
and spoke in his behalf to the duchess, whu, wishing to have some 
fair pretext for contributing towards the marriage-portion of the 
chevalier’s protegé¢, made it known in the neighbourhood, that at the 
end of the season she would give a prize of twenty-five louisd’ ors to 
the girl who brought her the greatest number of rare and beautiful 
butterflies. The emulation excited among the young villagers may 
easily be imagined; and whether it was that the fresh verdure of 
Aline’s native forest of Amboise was propitious to her, or whether 
| she was more agile and dexterous than the others, it fell out that she 


| with the butterflies upon which Reaumur had fixed the highest 
value. 

| Oneday, when the duke and duchess, accompanied by the trainof 
| nobles, who formed the usual society of Chanteloup, were walking 
in that part of the park bordering on the forest, Aline, with a gauze 
| net in her hand, and, panting for breath, came running joyously up | 


she was the daughter of a forester of Amboise, and that her name | 





passing through the easy hands of the chevalier, was diffused more | flers, who left Polaad, travelling homewards through sohemia, 


| Bavaria, and Switzerland. He wished to revisit the beautiful shores 
of the lake of Geneva, where, thirty years before, he had passed a 
|| time which he never recurred to without delight. He therefore 
|| stopped at Lausanne, and fearing, lest his name might expose him 
} to some disagreeable curiosity or supervision, he had furnished him- 
|| self with a passport under the name of Foubers, a French painter. 
|, In this character, which he had more than once assumed before, he 
| presented himself in the first houses of Lausanne, where he was re- 
| ceived with all the attentions due to genuine talent. The rage for 
M. Foubers, and for his fine miniature portraits, was universal. As 
| he was anxious to obtain beautiful subjects, he was constantly told 
' that he ought to paint the countess de Lauterbach; she was de- 
scribed to him as a lady of French origin, and the widow of a Bava- 
| rian general, who, at his death, had left her considerable property, 
including a magnificent estate, situated on the banks of the lake, at 
a few miles distance from Lausanne. At a féte given by one of the 
| principal inhabitants of Lausanne, the beautiful countess of Lauter- 
| bach was present, and more than justified all his expectations. 
He was introduced to the countess, who appeared struck by the 
| sound of his voice, and agitated by some emotion which she strove 
| todissemble. They entered into conversation, and Boufflers express- 
| ed the most earnest desire to paint from so fine a model. After a 
moment's reflection, the countess accepted his offer; and, as if 
| struck by some sudden thought, fixed a day for Foubers to go to her 
| house, at the same time expressing her pleasure at being painted by 
| a French artist. 
On the day appointed, a caléche stopped at the door of his ledg- 





| often presented Madame de Choiseul, through her kind protector, | ing, and conveyed him to the chateau de St. Sulpice, situated on 


the banks of the lake, opposite to the superb amphitheatre, traced 
by the Alps on the horizon. Boufflers arrived ; he crossed an outer 
court, passed through a handsome hall, and entered a vast saloon, in 
| which every thing announced opulence and taste. On one side of 
the room hung a full-length portrait of the late duchess de Choiseul, 
seated near the temple of butterflies, with a volume of Boufflers’ 





| ess, lost all hope of being united to her lover, whose father 1 


| vided with a sufficient portion by the chevalier’s generosity ; the old | . . 
| keeper no longer withheld his consent, and the lovers were speedily | for an instant? 


to Bouftiers, and said to him, with that innocent familiarity he had || works in her hand. The chevalier could not control the emotions 
encouraged in her, ‘Look, Monsieur le Chevalier, what do you think || which agitated him, and forced tears from his eves. ‘‘ What recol- 
of my butterflies? you are such a fine judge of them.’’ Thisspeech || lections!’’ exclaimed he, involuntarily: “ this countess de Lauterbach 
was susceptible of an application so curiously fitted to the known | must certainly be of the Choiseul family. I shall like her the better.” 
character of Boufflers, that every body laughed. He took the but- |, Whilst he gave himself up to these reflections, a chamberlain came 
terflies from Aline’s hands, and told her they were really of a rare || to tell him that his lady would be occupied for a short time, that she 
and most valuable kind; one, especially, which, with its four azure || begged M. Foubers to excuse her, and desired him to ask whether 
wings of enormous size, studded with flame-coloured eyes, and its i he would be pleased to walk into her plantation a la Frangaise. 
long black proboscis, supplied the only deficiency in the temple, and || Boufflers followed his conductor through along suite of apartments, 
completed the duchess’s immense collection. It was instantly decid- || where he entered an avenue of limes, and at the first turning, he 
ed that Aline had won the promised prize; she soon afterwards re- | saw, under the shade of some large trees, a temple of gauze, precise- 
ceived it from the hands of Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers add- || ly like the duchess de Choiseul’s. The temple was filled with but- 
ed a golden cross, which Aline promised to wear as long as she lived, || terflies of every species, and over the door was an inscription in 
It was now the middle of autumn, and as the pleasures of Paris | verse which Boufflers had formerly written over the entrance to the 
became daily more brilliant and inviting, the Chevaliers de Boufilers, || temple at Chantaloup, and he stood before it agitated, yet motion- 
could not resist their attractions, though he left the delightful abode | less with astonishment, and thought himself transported by magic 
of Chanteloup with regret. Before he went away he saw the maid- | to the banks of the Loire. But his surprise was increased, and his 
en who had so deeply interested him, and obtained from the father | emotion heightened, when he saw advancing towards him a young 
of her lover, the promise that he would consent to their marriage as | git! of fourteen or fifteen, in the dress of the villagers of Lorraine, 
soon as Aline had a sufficient portion. He recommended her warmly || Whose features, shape and gait were so precisely those of the girl 
to the duchess’s kindness, and departed for the capital. || he remembered with so affectionate an interest, that he thought it 
A short time after, the duke de Choiseul quitted a world in which } was she herself that stood before him, and whose deep, rich voice 
he had exercised such vast power, and so courageously withstood || met his ear. 

his numerous enemies. His widow was compelled to sacrifice || ‘ Your servant, Monsieur de Bouffiers,” said she, with a curtesy, 
nearly the whole of her own fortune, to pay the debts contracted by || 22d presenting to him a little gauze net; “‘ what do you think of my 
her husband, who had outshone all the nobles of the court in magni- | butterflies? you are such a fine judge of them ?” 

ficence. She sold the estate of Chanteloup to the duke de Penthi- || ‘‘ What are you--angel—sylph—enchantress ?” 

evre, and went to live at Paris. Aline, thus deprived of herpatron- || _“ What! do you not remember Aline, the daughter of the forester 

d || of Amboise, who used so often to bring you butterflies ?”’ 








inflexible, and the young man, in a fit of desperation, enlisted in a “Do I dream!” said Boufflers, rubbing his eyes, and, taking the 

chance the colonel of the regiment was his near relative and friend, || not be you?” ' 

and Charles did so much credit to his recommendation, that he soon | “How! it cannot be I 7 Who then won, the prize for the finest 

rose to the rank of Marechal des Logis. On his first leave of ab- | butterflies? Who received from the hands of the duchess a prize of 

sence, he hastened to Chanteloup, where he found his fair one pro- | twenty-five louis, and from yours this golden cross, which I pro- 
mised to wear as long as I live, and which I have never parted with 


| 

| 

| 

| 

‘regiment of dragoons. Bouffiers heard of this. By a fortunate | child’s hand, he pressed it to his lips; “ Aline, lovely Aline! it can- 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| “I do indeed remember that cross—it is the very one! Never was 
Twenty years passed away, and France fell into the confusion of || illusion so perfect—never was man 80 bewildered. Your elegance 
political dissensions, and, at length, into all the horrors of the first |) betrays you. No, you are not a mere country girl. Tell me, then, 
revolution. Boufflers, though friendly to the opinions which were i to whom am I indebted for the most delicious emotion I ever felt 


then propagated by the true lovers of liberty, was compelled, after | in my life? Whence do you come? Who are you?” 


the deplorable tenth of August, 1792, to quit France, and take refuge || “ She is my daughter,” cried the countess de Lauterbach, sud- 
in Berlin. Prince Henry and the king of Prussia, after keepinghim || denly stepping from the concealment of a thicket, and throwing 
for some time with them, gave him an estate in Poland, where, like | herself into the arms of Boufflers. ‘ My dear protector—kind author 
a true French knight, he founded a colony forall the emigrants who || of my happiness and of my good fortune—behold the true Aline, 
were driven from their unhappy country. But in spiteof all the ad- || the wife and widow of Charles Verner, whose only daughter stands 
vantages, and all the consolations he received in foreign lands, he || before you. Your emotion, however strong, cannot equal mine.” 

never ceased to sigh after Paris. Thither his family, his friends, his || “How, madame! are you that simple village girl? Good and 





| most cherished habits, all called him. The compliments paid him || beautiful as you were, you had a right to become what you now are, 


But tell me, how happened it that for once fortune was not blind? 


on his poems, only served to remind him of the lovely and captivat- 
Have the kindness at once to satisfy my curiosity.” 


ing women who had inspired them; those on his novel, of the de- 
lights of Chanteloup, of the amiable duchess de Choiseul, (who || “Listen, then,” replied the countess, with confiding delight, “and 
had survived her husband only a few years,) and of the temple of || you shall hear all. Charles, in whom you took so generous an in- 
butterflies. | terest, having distinguished himself by repeated acts of bravery, ob- 
The storm of the revolution having subsided, many proscribed || tained a commission shortly after our marriage. The war which 














poor little girls went away disappointed ; and the duchess’s bounty, 





| persons obtained Jeave to return to France; among these was Bouf- 





broke out between France and Germany, called him to the field, 
















SEE 
and I followed him. He afterward rose to the rank of colonel of 
cavalry, when he saved the lifeof the count de Lauterbach, com- 
mander of a Bavarian division or the field of battle ; but in this act 
he received a morta] wound, and with his last breath recommended 
his wife and child, then an infant, to the general’s care. Count 
Lauterbach thought that in no way could he so effectually prove his 
gratitude to his preserver as by b ing the husband of his widow 
and the father of his child. After a few years of a happy union, he 
died, leaving me a large fortune, and a revered and cherished memo- 
ry. At that time,” added the countess, “{ knew that you had been 
compelled to quit France, and to take refuge in Prussia. I left no 
means untried to discover the place of your residence; but your 
change of name, your travelling as a French painter, as you have so 
often done, always prevented my accomplishing the most ardent 
wishes of my heart. Judge, then, what was my emotion on meet- 
ing, you the other day at Lausanne. I instantly determined to prove 
to you, in some degree at least, my joy and gratitude; and taking 
advantage of my daughter’s age, and of her perfect resemblance to 
that Aline who owed to you the hand of Charles Verner, and all 
that she has subsequently possessed or enjoyed, I made use of your 
own colours; I copied the most beautiful scene of yourelegant story 
which I have read so often--in short, I tried to bewitch you with 
your own enchantments: have I succeeded ?” 

“Ah?” exclaimed Boufflers, pressing the mother and daughter to 
his heart, “never shall I forget this ingenious fraud; it is true, that 
the memory of the heart is indestructible in women; and I see that 
the little good one may be able to do to the simplest village girl, may 
become a capital which gratitude will repay with interest.” 
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LIFE OF SCHILLER, THE SHAKSPEARE OF GERMANY. 


Mg. Parx Bensamin, of Boston, has republished this excellent bio- 
graphy, beautifully printed, and embellished with a portrait. The 
only change in the work which has been made from the London edi- 
tion is in the rendering of certain quotations. It is offered to the pub- 
lic as the first volume of a series of works of high literary character, 
to comprise not only republications like this, but also new transla- 
tions and original productions. This buok, we trust, is in its out- 
ward appearance a fair specimen of the volumes which are to suc- 
ceed it, and that the whole will be done in the same elegant style of 
mechanical execution. Our reading community are under great ob- 
ligations to the enterprising publishers of this and the neighbouring 
cities for having done much towards lowering the prices, and—so far 
as printing and paper are concerned—raising the quality of books; 
and, if Mr. Park Benjamin accomplishes his present undertaking as 
well as he has begun it, we think he may claim no small share in the 
debt due to his brethren. If, too, in the course of his publications, 
he practise the liberality he professes towards men of letters in his 
general preface, the good cause may count him among its worthiest 
supporters. We here quote a few of his words on this subject : “ The 
great object in the publication of this series shalt be to remunerate 
authors. If this object be encouragcd, some good may be done, and 
some good works may be produced. If the subscriber could be, how- 
ever remotely and humbly, the cause of exalting, by one volume, the 
literature of the age, he would feel amply rewarded. There will be 
those who, with sagacious disbelief, will shake their heads on read- 
ing this preface; but the editor, having some experience in literary 
matters, believes that the popular rage for temporary publications is 
declining, and that, with the improvement of taste, a demand for 
good literature is rising. Necessity should not be the plea of any 
author. Literary men should never write gratuitously ; fur, however 
wellsome can afford to give away their time and talents, they should 
reflect that by so doing they injure others, and depreciate the value 
of their labour. Should there be only two or three original works 
published in this series, for which the proprietor would be enabled to 
extend a liberal compensation to authors, the cause of good literature 
must be in some degree advanced. It affords me gratification to 
state the hopeful progress of a work, intended for. this series, by an 
author whose well-earned fame will, on its appearance, be greatly 
increased, and who will be the first to lift my project to an elevation 
on which it will be my pride to see it placed.’” We are not among 
those knowing ones who, as Mr. Benjamin says, “with sagacious 
unbelief, will shake their heads” at this; for we not merely wish, 
but devoutly hope, he may gain both gold and golden opinions by 
his liberal project. The Life of Schiller is a most interesting work. 
The biography of a man so distinguished could not fail to fix our at- 
tention, even had it been penned by a Jess skilful hand; but this me- 
moir is the production of an.elegant writer and a profound thinker. 
It contains not only a narrative of the incidents of Schiller’s life, but 
a critical examination of his works, and a deep investigation 
of the history of his mind, and abounds with excellent observa- 
tions on the subjects naturally connected with the story of such an 
individual. We quote the following passage, in which the ideas, 
if not new, were never, we think, more forcibly expressed :— 
“Unity of aim, aided by ordinary vigour of character, will gene- 
rally ensure perseverance, a quality not ranked among the car- | 
dinal virtues, but as essential as any of them to the proper conduct | 
of life. Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices of mankind proceed | 
from idleness. With men of quick minds, to whom it is especially 
pernicious, this habit is commonly the fruitofmany disappointments 
and schemes oft baffled ; and men fail in their schemes not so much 
from want of strength as from the ill direction of it. The weakest 
living creature, by concentrating his powers on a single object, can 
accoinplish something: the strongest, by dispersing his over many, 
may fail to accomplish any thing. The drop, by continual falling, 
bores its passage through the hardest rock; the hasty torrent rushes 
over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind.”’ Schiller 
made his first sketch of the Robbers at the age of eighteen : the tra- 
gedy received its finishing touch and was published when he was but 
twenty. The splendour of his genius burst forth upon Europe with 
the sudden brightness of a meteor. The first effulgence of such me- 
teor-minds is commonly their brightest; but not so with Schiller. 
‘There have been many instances of the like precocity of talent, but 
few wherein, as in his case, the flame so early kindled burnt on with 
elearer and brighter light, from year to year, till at mature age it was 














quenched in death. One of his chief characteristics was the un- 
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tiring activity of his mind. Instead of being flattered into idleness 
or negligence by the fame of his boyhood, he laboured on ; and soon 
becoming sensible of the defects and irregularities of his first per- 
formance, he set about chastening his erratic genius, and repressing 
its tendency to extravagance. He was not discouraged by finding 
the ardour of his imagination at first clogged by its subjection to the 
rulesof propriety. He resolved to persevere till art should becomea 
second nature; and his mind, accustomed to those wholesome re- 
straints, might move as freely in its harness, as when bounding 
loose in its early unshackled wildness. His labour was successful, 
and his last works became models of correctness, though possessing 
all the fire of his first. This aim and success of his perseverance 
strikes us as one of the most valuable lessons contained in his history. 
With the same degree of genius, had his mental activity been less, he 
would either have relapsed into his juvenile errors, or, labouring at 
improvement with sluggish ineffectual resolution, he would have 
lost the freedom of nature, and gained only the stiffness of art. He 
died at the age of forty-five ; and, though his constitution had been 
broken for many years, he produced some of his best works amid the 
interruptions of pain and disease, and retained the full vigour of his 
mind almost to his dying hour. It is related that, a short time before 
he expired, some one in attendance inquired how he felt? He replied, 
“‘Calmer and calmer.” How expressive were these last words of 
his character—of a heart resting on its integrity, and a mind tower- 
ing in its grandeur above the pains and terrorsofdeath! ‘ Schiller,” 
says his biographer, “ gives a fine example of the German character : 
he has all its good qualities in a high degree, with very few of its de- 
fects. We trace in him all that downrightness and simplicity, that 
sincerity of heart and mind, for which the Germans are remarkable : 
their enthusiasm—their patient, long-continuing, earnest devoted- 
ness—their imagination delighting in the lofty and magnificent— 
their intellect, rising into refined abstractions, stretching itself into 
comprehensive generalizations. But the excesses to which such a 
character is liable, are, in him, prevented by a firm and watchful 
sense of propriety. His simplicity never degenerates into ineptitude 
or insipidity: his enthusiasm must be based on reason ; he rarely 
suffers his love of the vast to betray him jnto toleration of the vague. 
The boy Schiller was extravagant; but the man Schiller admits no 
bombast in his style—no inflation in his thoughts or actions.” 


PETER SIMPLE AND TOM CRINGLE. 


In these two works there are some general features of similarity, 
but the likeness does not descend to minute points—in those they 
are widely different. They have both been published on the plan 
spoken of in another article, appearing first in numbers and then in 
volumes. They are both narratives of naval officers, and abound in 
perilous sea-adventures, mixed with scenes of an amusing description. 
“Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Midshipman,” so far as the 
narrative has yet been disclosed, is much the most connected and 
regular, and the most free from extravagance. It surpasses the 
other in delineations of character and scenes of exquisite humour. 
The adventures of Peter at Plymouth, when he first becomes ac- 
quainted with his shipmates, and the incidents of the first cruise, in- 
cluding the episode of O’ Brien’s story, may compare with, if they do 
not excel, the best naval scenes of Smollet. The various characters 
introduced, though they have all more or less of the distinctive fea- 
tures of their class, have enough of striking individual traits to re- 
lieve them from the sameness too common in naval sketches. In 
addition to the whims of the sailor, they have all whims of their 
own. Where, for instance, can be found a character more original 
yet more true to nature than Chucks, the boatswain? His mixture 
of roughness and sentimentality, his pride of seamanship and severity 
of discipline, with his arrant longings after gentility ever and anon 
breaking forth like his muslin ruffle peeping out from under his pea- 
Jacket; his language, too, so entirely in keeping—a mixture of nau- 
tical slang and high-flown phrases. Take him for all in all, he isa 
delineation which none save a master hand could have drawn. We 
know of no finer instance of the “ruling passion strong in death,” 
than occurs in the closing scene, (if indeed it be such,) of poor 
Chucks; but we doubt if this will be the end of him. His death is 
implied, but not positively asserted; and as he is too good a com- 
panion to lose so soon, it is not improbable that he may appear 
again, safe and sound, before the story is concluded. In ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” the sketches of individuals, though excellent, are 
neither so finished or original as those of Peter; but Tom far sur- 
passes his fellow middie in the description of fine or imposing scene- 
ry, of the minute peculiarities of foreign manners, and of terrible and 
harrowing incident. He is scarce excelled by any writer in glowing 
description of natural objects. This excellence, indeed, he carries to 
excess, and wearies us with the glare and profusion of his tints 
His delineations often remind us of a painting that is admirably 
drawn but over-coloured. His narrative is a string of episodes but 
slightly connected; and each appears written for its own particular 
effect, without much regard for its bearing upon the rest of the story. 
This plan, or rather want of plan, while it adds to the force of pas- 
sages, is injurious to the tale, considered as a whole, and throws over 
it an air of extravagance. Hairbreadth escapes and wonderful ad- 
ventures follow each other in such rapid succession, that we at 
length suspect the hero of belonging to the Munchausen family. 
Tom Cringle is a piece of fine writing; Peter Simple is, or rather 
promises to be, an excellent novel. 





THE LIFE OF BLACK HAWK. 


We some months ago published in the Mirror, a memoir of this 
Indian chief, accompanied by a likeness. A more detailed biogra- 
phy of him has now appeared. The life of Black Hawk, as re- 
lated by himself, turned into English by an official interpreter, 
and committed to writing by a gentleman of the west, has made 
its appearance in Cincinnati, and is about to be republished here. 
He tells a straightforward, and withal, an interesting story; speaks 
indignantly of his wrongs and of the character of the whites, and, 
without much reserve, of his own virtues. He lays claim to some 
qualities which, we believe, have seldom before been known to belong 
to an Indian warrior, such as mercy and generosity to his enemies; 
and asserts that he never scalped or murdered a woman or child. 
This is less credible than the account he gives of his bravery and, 
exploits, and we should not be surprised to hear its contradiction by 
those acquainted with the incidents of our frontier warfare. Though 
we rather doubt his possessing these traits of clemency now men- 








tioned, we put implicit faith in his bravery, and are inclined to be- 

lieve the story of his wrongs—and in him who has suffered wrongs, ~ 
many faults may be overlooked. This we believe is the first in- 
stance in which the biography of an Indian, as related by himself, 
has been written; and it is to be regretted that among the multi- 
tudes of remarkable men of the aboriginal race who have existed in 
former times, the memory of only a few has been preserved in 
brief and vague tradition, while the names, deeds and characters of 
most of them have passed into utter oblivion. Though most of us 
now look with coldness upon their wrongs, and with indifference 
upon their virtues and exploits, our descendants will reflect with 
shame on the rapacity of their fathers which crushed and extermi- 
nated the original lords of the soil. When their race shall have 
wholly passed away, sacrificed on the altar of Mammon, posterity 
will gather and preserve with reverence every remaining memo- 
rial of those much-enduring tribes. Their wrongs and their heroism, 
their sufferings and fortitude will then become the themes of the 
poet. Many a Metamora will tread the stage, many an Uncas will 
give interest to the pages of romance, and many bards will emu- 
late, but few we think will excel the fame of Bryant, who, in ourown 
day, pours out the song of the Indian at the graves of his fathers. 


DAVID CROCKET’S OWN BOOK. 


We know not how many ages the fame of this gentleman will 
last, but he certainly makes a “ pretty considerable noise ’’in hisown 
times; and though he may not be so great a man as Lafayette, 
it cannot be denied that he is “a great man in his way.” “He 
who is fated to rise in the world will do so, in spite of all obsta- 
cles,” says the old adage: we firmly believe in its truth, and that 
Mr. Crocket, if he were not born great, was foreordained to achieve 
greatness. Merit will struggle on, not merely through obscurity, 
but through every apparent demerit. No rudeness of language 
can disguise strong sense and shrewdness; and a “ demonstra- 
tion,” as Bulwer says, “ will force its way through all perversions of 
grammar.” David Crocket is neither grammatical nor graceful— 
we cannot say that he possesses eloquence ; but verily there is some- 
thing, a certain je ne sais quoi in the man, that makes people atten- 
tive whenever he opens his mouth. How many a congress-man 
of superior attainments, and who has commenced his career with 
far brighter prospects of distinction, has failed to extend his reputa- 
tion beyond the circle of his constituents; while honest Davy, who 
knows as little of Lindley Murray as he does of Horace, hears his 
name resound from one end of the Union to the ether. His fame, 
too, is of the nature of those bodies which, according to philosophers, 
attract and absorb all surrounding atoms of a kindred nature; for, 
whenever any hero of the backwoods performs some herculean ex- 
ploit, overcomes a mammoth in deadly fight, or grinsa bear into fits, 
the act is straightway attributed to the Honourable David Crocket, 
of Tennessee! His fame rolls on, increasing, like an avalanche, and 
burying beneath its mass the names of all the minor worthies of the 
west. The hunter of Columbia river, in his loudest boasting, calls 
himself the best man in the world, after David Crocket: our 
dandies, at the mention of his name, feel their own effeminacy re- 
buked, and wonder what kind of flesh David can be made of: the 
very negroes of the south, when they hear of bravery in bear-fights 
and skill in possum-hunting, roll up their yellow eyes and say, “ Him 
a hoss, dat Massa Crocket.” Nay, his renown has crossed the 
Atlantic, where his character is drawn in glowing colours, and held 
forth as an original and unique specimen of an Americen great man. 
He is the Jack Downing of real life, a man whom alldelight to hear 
and speak of; and were he to make a tour of the Union, we know 
of no one, Black Hawk excepted, whose levees would be more 
crowded. We would give any thing but a year’ssubscription to the 
Mirror, to be a guest at one of his political barbicues, where we might 
see him in all his glory, like some Irish chieftain presiding at the 
merry funeral feast of his near relation. He is Cooper’s Natty 
Bumppo, with a small dash of civilization, transplanted to the soil 
of political life. We believe too that, like that hero of the woods, his 
inmost soul contains a fund, or, as he would himself call it, “ a heap,” 
of poetry; but it is unwritten. He knows not how to bring it out, 
yet occasionally a spark of it will shine forth in his rude similes. It 
| is like a vein of rich ore running through the heart of some rough 
mountain, here and there sending out a small branch of it to the sur- 
face. Strong untutored minds often spring up from obscurity, in 
times of war and revolution; but Mr. Crocket needed none of those 
cireumstances to bring his hidden greatness to light. Had he but 
lived in the stormy days of seventy-six, “ we reckon he would have 
gone the ‘ entire swine’ for independence, and have gained a right 
smart chance of honourable wounds, and as great a name as he could 
well tote.”” As he now makes himself understood, in spite of hisgram- 
mar, we doubt not he would then have made himself felt, whatever 
had been his lack of military science. But, alas! the valour which 
might then have “laid the proud usurper low,” we fear, or rather 
hope, is now always to be ingloriously wasted against bears and 
wild-cats. Some author, led more, we think, by the love of money 
than of fame, lately gave us a spurious work, which he called 
the Life of David Crocket. David promptly denied its authenticity, 
and has since disabused the world by writing a true memoir of him- 
self. The work is before us, but the reader must not look for a re- 
view of it: Mr. Crocket has set his veto upon reviews. Indeed it is 
not a book to be reviewed, but to be purchased and read, and this is 
| the only way to ascertain its merits. We would then say to the 
public, in Davy’s own pithy and emphatic language—co angap. 





FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Thelast three numbers of the “ Family Classical Library,” now 
publishing by the Messrs. Harper, contain translations of Cicero’s 
orations, offices, and the beautiful little treatises on old age and 
friendship. We also find in the first vc lume a good full-length por- 
trait of the great orator; and a biographical sketch, which has only 
the pardonable defect of eulogizing his courage and firmness—quali- 
ties for which he was never distinguished—rather too warmly. The 
orations are translated by Duncan, the offices by Dr. Cochman, the 
treatises on old age and friendship by Melmoth :—all these versions 
are excellent, combining accuracy with elegance; but if called to 
decide upon their respective merits, we should award the palm to that 
of Melmoth. It breathes the true spirit of classical antiquity, and 








has transfused into our language the stately measure, the “long, 
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majestic march,” and full swell of harmony of the Latin. The works 
translated are those which have perhaps the highest intrinsic merit 
of all Cicero’s writings, and which are calculated to be most popular 
with the majority of readers, his philosophical treatises having less 
splendour of style and less general interest. It is not, however, only 
to the mere English scholar, to whom the originals are a sealed book, 
that we recommend this translation—the student, too, may derive 
profit as well as pleasure from their perusal. 


POT PIE PALMER-IANA. 

This is the age of reminiscences and post-mortem biography, and 
weare glad to find that the prince of bell-men, though he passed, and, 
for a time, appeared forgotten, still dwells in the recollection of some of 
his survivors, and that his memory haz at length found a scribe to 
snatch it from the oblivion to which it seemed hastening. These re- 
marks, though included in the book-table, refer only to a newspaper 
article; but we have given them this dignified station, because the 
extract which calls them forth contains the pith of a volume, and is 
more worthy of being reviewed than many a folio. On our last page we 
have copied from the Standard a graphic sketch and most pathetic 
eulogy of that eccentric individual, Pot Pie Palmer; and we recog- 
nise in it the racy and agreeable style of Edward Sanford, one of 
the editors.of that journal. We onlyregret itsnot being longer ; for 
we should not soon surfeit even on a viand in itself so unsavoury, 
when it was served up with so much piquancy and skill. Cunceiving, 
as we do, that the subject is not yet exhausted, we venture to take 
it in hand, even after the writer of the Standard has laid it down, 
not, however, without some misgivings ; for we are well aware that 
an historian should be worthy of his hero. Alexander thought there 
was but one man living competent to write his histury, and the 
Alexander of bell-men was perchance of the same opinion. 

New-York has seen but few generations, yet how rich is she al- 
ready in reminiscences of odd fellows—of those strange productions 
which nature sends forth in some of her whimsical moods. Of these 
queer simples of humanity, few were more remarkable than merry 
old Palmer. In those times long past, when Cooper was our lion 
of the drama, and Italian operas were yet unknown, not even Cooper 
on the stage was more gazed at and admired than Palmer in his 
cart. Truly he might have said, 

“T could not stir, 
But like a comet I was wondered at, 
And men would tell each other—that is he.” 

Wherever he guided his odorate vehicle, grins and good humour 
went before him, and laughter and light-heartedness followed. When 
his passing-bell and his surpassing song were heard, the crowd, how- 
ever hurried, would pause and look, certain of seeing in the costume 
or bearing of Pot Pie some piece of new and original oddity. Some- 
times he appeared in a hat, whose breadth of brim completely over- 
shadowed his visage; the next day his intellectual part would per- 
haps be mounted by a chapeau-bras, as old and as shabby as the 
uncurried beast that drew him; but on holidays he usually came 
forth like a warrior in his chariot, habited in a complete military dress 
whose cut and condition were of a piece with the head gear just des- 
cribed. These freaks of fancy, however, would have. excited but 
little mirth in another. It was not so much the outlandish hat or 
rugged regimentals— 

“Oh ! no there was something more exqrisite still !” 

in which the charm consisted. It was the droll glance of those 
twinkling eyes; the waggish turn of that huge parrot nose; in short, 
the expression of that unique physiognomy peeping out from under 
his enormous brim, or the mock-heroic bearing with which he wore 
his martial habiliments, that electrified all bcholders. 1t was theman 
who gave comic effect to the costume; not the costume to the man. His 
dress was assumed; but his manner was natural. Like the primitive 
comedians of Greece, he made a stage of his cart, but his acting 
was extemporary and had a native grace, which, as the historian ob- 
serves, “none of his succesors could ever imitate.” There was humour 
in every tone and movement, and his whole outward man was de- 
signed by nature to give effect to his ready sallies of wit. And then 
poor Palmer had music in his soul. There was harmony in the very 
wag of his head, for it kept time with his chorus. He alone, of all 
bell-men, as the scribe saith, could make the vocal and the instru- 
mental chime in happy unison. Windows, which all day had “stood 
tenantless,” became crowded when his street melody was heard, and 

“ Then a voice, clear as the note 

Of his charmed bell, was heard to float 

Amid its clangs, and to entwine 
Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether 
The voice or bell was most divine, 

So wondrously they went together.” 

One day—so at least says tradition—as he thus went along Broad- 
way, scattering melody and wit from his unsavoury car, a brainless 
exquisite, whose olfactories were offended, cried out to him with 
fingers on his nostrils, “old fellow, you must take the vilest kind of 
trash into your cart—don’t ye?” “Yes,” replied Pot Pie, with his 
usual vivacity, “jump in, jump in.” We might relate many other 
instances of his wit, but this article, like its hero, must have an end. 
Pot Pie is now among the things that were. He who lived by ga- 
thering dust, died, and to the dust was gathered: his own bell was 
at length silenced, and there was no other bell, alas! that would 
toll for poor old Palmer. 


PERILS OF PEARL-STREET. 

This work, which is written as the memoir of a New-York mer- 
chant, is a very pleasant piece of light reading. It exposes some of 
the tricks of trade, and hits off many of the peculiarities of life in 
New-York, in a very entertaining manner. Some of its sketches 
abound in real Hogarthean touches. Those of the Broadway rey 
tailer and the boarding-house madam, with their respective establish- 





and possesses in an eminentdegree the art of combining vigour with 
harmony. The ease and grace of the blank verse remind us of the 
style of certain poetesses, but there also belongs to it an energy which 
does not favour the supposition that the version has been made by 
alady. Be the translator male or female, we would be glad to see 
an original drama from a pen so graceful. 


NEW EDITION OF COOPER’S WORKS. 


Mr. J. Carpenter has published the Pioneers, being the first num- 
ber of his cheap and uniform edition of Cooper’s works. The se- 
ries is to be issued in three different styles; the cheapest in pamphlet 
form, at thirty-seven and a half cents, in cloth binding at forty cents, 
and in sheep gilt with marble edges, at fifty cents, the original vo- 
lume. The execution of the work is very well we think for the price. 


THE TOWN. 

A new paper, called “The Town,” has been commenced in this 
city. It is a neat folio, and will be issued twice a weck, at four dol- 
lars per annum. The plan of the paper is novel and attractive, the 
contents of the number before us agreeable and diversified, and re- 
flecting credit upon the anonymous editor. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
“The American Monthly Magazine” for February, is the best 
number of that deservedly popular and original work that has yet 
fallen under our notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 

We copy the following pathetic narrative from the Religious Ma- 
gazine, a well-conducted periodical, published in this city by Mr. 
Wiley. Every parent should read it to his children. The moral is 
excellent. 

Be kind to your sister. 
One morning, there was a little girl sitting on the door-steps of a 


head was resting upon her slender hand. There was a touching 
sadness in her sweet face, which the dull, heavy expression about 
her jet black eyes, did not destroy. What was she thinking of, sitting 
thus alone? Perhaps of that pretty flower-garden, which she had 
eultivated with so much taste and care? Those blue morning-glories, 
and bright yellow nasturtiums, which she had taught to climb to her 
window ?—or those four-o’clocks, which she bad planted in so straight 
a line, under the littie fence which encircled the flower-bed? She 
might have been thinking of these—perhaps wondering whether she 
should see these flowers, which she had been cultivating with so 
much care, open their pretty leaves to another summer’s sun. 

Her name was Helen. For several weeks she had seemed to be 


ance at school, and losing gradually her interest in all her former 
employments. Helen had one sister, Clara, a little older than her- 
self, and several brothers. While she was most indisposed they had 
expressed a great deal of sympathy, and tried to amuse her, and had 
willingly given up their own enjoyments, to promote hers. But chil- 
dren will too often be selfish; and when Helen, for some days, ap- 
peared better and able to run about and amuse herself, they would 
forget howpeculiarly sensitive she had become, and the cross words 
which they occasionally spoke, and the neglect, with which they 
sometimes treated her, wounded her feelings, and d her to shed 
many bitter tears, as she lay awake on her little cot at night. 

This day she seemed better, -and it was something her sister had 
said to her just before, which gave that expression of sadness to her 
face, as she sat at the door of the cottage. Clara soon came to her 
again. 

“Helen, mother says you must go to school to-day ; so get up, 
come along and get ready, and not be moping there any longer.” 

Helen. “Did ma say so?” 








Clara. “Yes, she did. You are well enough, I know, for you al- 
ways say you are sick, at school-time. Get your bonnet, for I shan’t 
wait ?” 

Helen got up slowly, and wiping with her apron the tear, which 
had started in her eye, she made her preparations to obey her 
mother’s command. Now Clara had a very irritable disposition. 
She could not bear to have Helen receive any more attention or 








ments, are delightful. We recommend the perusal of it to all lovers 
of humour, and more especially to all hair-brained speculators. 
Green horns, who are unacquainted with the mercantile expedients | 
of “drumming,” “shinning,” and “ flying the kite,” may here be- | 
come acquainted with their mysteries. 


EUPHEMIO OF MESSINA. 
This is the title of a tragedy by Silvio Pellico, which has recently 
been rendered into English by some American writer. The trans- 
lator is evidently well acquainted with the use of his own language, 


sympathy than herself; and unless she were really so sick as to ex- 


was determined not to go to school alone thie morning, and had per- 
suaded her mother to make her sister go with her. 
In afew moments, they were both ready : but now a difficulty pre- 


returned at noon. Their dinner had been packed for them, in a 
basket which stood in the entry. Upon whom, now, should the task 
of carrying this devolve ? 

“Helen,” said Clara, “I've carried the basket every day for a 
week ; it’s your turn now.” 

Helen. “ But it is twice as heavy now. I can but just lift it.” 

Clara. “ Well, I don’t care, I have got my geography and atlas 
tocarry : so take it up, and come along, Miss Fudge. J shan’t touch it.” 

Helen took up the basket, without saying another word, though 
it required all her little strength, and walked slowly behind her sis- 
ter. She tried hard to keep from crying, but the tears would come, 
as fast as she wiped them off. They walked on thus in silence for 


the least notice of her sister. She knew she had done wrong, and | 
felt uneasy, but was yet too proud to give up, and was determined to 
“hold out ;”’ excusing herself by thinking—*“ Well, Helen is always 
saying she is sick, and making a great fuss. It’s just good enough | 
for her.”” When she had reached the half-way stone, she had half | 
a mind not to let her rest there, as usual; but the habit was too 


Helen to come up. 


broad flat stone was shaded by a beautiful weeping willow, whose 











pleasant cottage near the common. She was thin and pale. Her || 


drooping, without any particular disease; inconstant in her attend- || 


cite her fears, she never would allow her to be sick at all. She | 


sented itself. The distance to school was so great, that they seldom |, 


= ————————————————_————— 
did not, for one moment, divert her attention from her own cross 
feelings. As I said before, she sat sullenly, til] Helen came up, and 
then began to scold her for being so slow. 

“Why don’t you come along faster, Helen? you will be late to 
school, and I don’t care if you are: you deserve a good scolding for 
acting so.” 

“ Why, Clara, I am very tired, my head does ache, and this basket 
is very heavy. I do think you ought to carry it the rest of the way.” 

“Do giveit to me, then,” said Clara; and snatched it from her with 
such viglence that the cover came off. The apples rolled out and 
fell into the water, the gingerbread followed, and the pie rolled into 
the dirt. It has been truly said, “Anger is a short madness;” for 
how little reason have those who indulge in it? Helen was not to 
blame for the accident, but Clara did not stop to think of this. 
Vexed at having thus lost her dinner, she turned and gave her little 
sister a push, and then walked on as rapidly as possible. O! could 
she have foreseen the consequences of this rash act—could she have 
known the bitter anguish which it would afterwaids cause her, 
worlds would not have tempted her to do it; but Clava was angry. 
Helen was seated just on the edge of the stone, and she fell into the 
water. It was not deep. She had waded there many a day with 
her shoes and stockings off, and she easily got out again, but it 
frightened her very much and took away all her strongth. She could 
not even call to her sister, orcry. A strange feeling came over ber, 
such as she had never had before. She laid her head on the stone, 
closed her eyes, and thought she was going to die, and she wished 
her mother was there. Then she seemed to sleep for a few moments ; 
but by and by she felt better, and, getting up, she took her empty 
basket and walked on, as fast as she was able, towards school. 

It was nearly half done when she arrived there, and as she en- 
tered the room, all noticed her pale face and wet dress. She took 
her seat, and placing her book before her, leaned her aching head 
upon her hand, and attempted to study, but in vain. She could not 
fix her attention at all. The strange feeling began to come over her 
once more! the letters all mingled together—the foom grew dark, the 
shrill voice of the little child screaming its 4 8 c in front of her desk, 
grew fainter and fainter ; her head sunk upon her book, and she fell 
to the floor. 

Fainting was so unusual in this school, that all was instantly 
confusion, and it was some minutes before the teacher could restore 
order. Helen was brought to the air, two of her companions were 
despatched for water, and none were allowed to remain near except- 
ing Clara, who stood by, trembling from head to foot, and almost as 
white as the insensible object before her. O! what a moment of an- 
guish was this—deep, bitter anguish. Her anger melted away at once, 
and she would almost have sacrificed her own life, to have recalled 
the events of the morning. That was impossible. The future, how- 
| ever, was still before her, and she determined never again to indulge 














| her temper, or be unkind to any one. If Helen only recovered, the 
future should be spent for in atoning for her past unkindness. It 
| seemed for a short time indeed, as if she would be called upon to 
| fulfil these promises. Helen gradually grew better, and in about an 
hour was apparently as well as usual. It was judged best, however, 
for her to return home, and a farmer, who happened to pass in a 
new gig, very kindly offered to take her. 

Clara could not play with the girls as usual ; she could not study. 
Her heart was full, and she was very impatient to be once more by 
her sister’s side. The recesses were spent in collecting pictures, 
notes and little books; and the long study-hours were employed in 
| printing stories. In this way, she attempted to quiet that stil] small 
| voice, whose secret whispers were destrvying all her happiness. O 
| how eagerly she watched the sun in his slow progress round the 
| school-house ; and when at last he threw his slanting beams through 
the west window, she was the first to obey the joyful eignal; and 
books, papers, pen and ink instantly disappeared from her desk. 

Clara did not linger on her way home. She even passed the “ half- 
| way stone”’ with no other notice than a deep sigh. She hurried to 
| her sister’s bed-side, impatient to show her the curiosities she had 
| collected, and to make up, by every little attention, for her unkind- 
} ness. Helen wasasleep. Her face was no longer pale, but flushed 
| with a burning fever. Her little hands were hot, and as she tossed 
| restlessly about on her pillow, she would mutter to herself—some- 
| times calling on her sister, to “ stop, stop,” and then again begging 
| her not to throw her to the fishes. 

Clara watched long, in agony, for her to wake. This she did at 
| last; but it brought no relief to the distressed sister and friends. She 
did not know them, and continued to talk incoherently about the 
| events of the morning. It was too much for Claratobear. She re- 
tired to her own little room, and Jonely bed, and wept till she could 
| weep no more. 
| By the first dawn of light she was at her sister's bed-side; but 
| there was no alteration. For three days, Helen continued in this 
state. I would not, if I could, describe the agony of Clara, as she 
heard herself thus called upon, and deservedly reproached by the 
| dear sufferer. Her punishment was indeed greater than she could 
| bear. At the close of the third day, Helen gave signs of returning 
| consciousness—inquired if the cold water which she drank would 
| injure her—recognized her mother and very anxiously called for 
| Clara. She had just stepped out, and was immediately told of this. 
| O how joyful was the summons! She hastened to her sister, who, 





strong to be easily broken, and she sat down sullenly to wait for | 
This was a spot which few could have passed unnoticed. The jj 


branches hung so low, that even little Maria could reach them by |) 
standing on tiptoe; and around the trunk of this tree ran a little || membrance of her former unkindness. It poisoned many an hour. 
brook, which came up just to this rustic seat, and then turned off, || She never took her little basket of dinner, now so light, or in her 
into the next meadow. It would seem as if the beauty of this place || solitary walk to school passed the “ half-way stone,” without adeep 
must have charmed away the evil spirit which was raging in Clara’s || sigh, and often a tear of bitter regret. 

breast; but no! the cool shade brought no refreshment to those | 
evil passions, and the little ripples which sparkled in the sun-beam || is—mild—amiable—obliging and pleasant to all. 


| as she approached, looked up and smiled. The feverish flush fror 


about a quarter of an hour. Clara felt too much ill-humour to take \ her cheek was gone—she was almost deadly pale. By her own re- 
| quest her head had been raised upon two or three pillows, and her 


little emaciated hands were folded over the white coverlid. Clara 
wasentirely overcome, she could only weep ; and as she stooped to 


kiss her sister's white lips, the child threw her arms around her 
| neck, and drew her still nearer. It was a long embrace; then her 
| arms moved convulsively, and fell motionless by her side; there were 


a few struggles—she gasped once or twice—and little Helen never 
breathed again. 

Days and weeks and months rolled on. Time had somewhat 
healed the wound, which grief for the loss of an only sister had 
made; but it had not power to remove from Clara's heart the re- 


Children who are what Clara was, go now and be what Clera 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO THE BDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR.: 


GenrLemen—The following account of the bombardment and de- 
fence of Stonington during the late war with Great Britain, has 
been recently received from a respectable citizen of that town, who 
not only was present through the whole affair, but, as I learn from 
other sources, performed his full share of duty vpon that memorable 
dceasion. I have availed myself of his permission to abridge the 
narrative in some measure, lest it should occupy too large a space 
in your valuable paper ; no important fact, however, is omitted. We 
have reason to believe the transaction was highly beneficial in its 
consequences ; for, without doubt, the dauntless spirit with which the 
people of Stonington resisted the invaders, effectually deterred the 
enemy from any further attempt to execute the threat previously 
announced, of laying waste the whole maritime frontier of Connec- 
ticut. Not having before seen a detailed statement of operations 
during the attack, and believing that it deserves a more faithful and 
enduring chronicle than mere tradition, I cheerfully consign it 
to the columns of the Mirror. 8. 


BOMBARDMENT AND DEFENCE OF STONINGTON, 
DURING THE LATE WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

No part of the sea-coast of Connecticut is more exposed to an- 
noyance from an enemy than the village of Stonington. It is com- 
pactly built on a point of land extending into the sea, with a har- 
bour easy of access and wholly unfortified. During the late war, 
whilst the national vessels were blockaded in the harbour of New- 
London by the British fleet, the inhabitants of Stonington were un- 
der continual apprehension of a visit from the enemy. The block- 
ading ships were in fair view of the village, and their boats almost 
daily reconnoitred along the coast, apparently with other objects 
than the interruption of commerce. We implored the general go- 
vernment for protection, but it was not found convenient to grant 
it. The governor of the state, however, sent us a small guard of 
militia to aid the inhabitants in keeping a nightly watch, and sound 
the alarm in case the enemy should approach. Despairing of further 
aid, the citizens who were disposed to do their duty to their coun- 
try and to themselves, resolved to take their defence into their own 
hands. By voluntary labour three temporary breastworks were 
thrown up in different positions. At the upper work a flag-staff 
was planted and a small platform prepared, on which were placed 
two fine eighteen-pounders which had been obtained from the na- 
tional government previous to the war. Scarcely were these hasty 
preparations made, when on Tuesday, the ninth of August, 1814, 
the hostile fleet was perceived to be in motion, passing through 
Fisher’s Island Sound and coming on in the direction of Stonington. 
Various conjectures were formed as to their destination ; few of us, 
however, supposed that so formidable a force could be arrayed for 
the attack of our defenceless village. As they continued to approach, 
the female portion of our population expressed great alarm, which 
soon rose to indescribable consternation when the whole squadron 
were seen to enter our harbour, consisting of the Ramilies, seventy- 
four, the frigate Pactolus, the bomb-ship Terrour, and the brig of 
war Despatch of twenty guns. Soon after they were moored, a 
barge put off from the nearest ship and rowed toward the shore, 
bearing a white flag. A momentary consultation was held among 
the inhabitants who were then assembled, on the question what shall 
be done ? when it was decided, as by a general impulse, to meet the 
foe! Immediately several gentlemen entered a boat and proceeded 
to receive the flag. The officer of the barge, the first lieutenant 
of the Ramilies, presented an unsealed communication, of which 
the following is an exact copy, but refused to answer any interroga- | 
tories farther than to say he had performed his duty in delivering 


the message of the commodore. 
* His Britaguic Majesty 
«Not wishing to destroy the unoffending inhabitants residing in | 
the town of Stonington, one hour is granted them from the receipt | 


of this to remove out of town. T. M. HARDY, 
Captain of his Majesty’s ship Ramilies.”’ || 


I shall not attempt to describe the agitation which this message || 
oceasioned. Its brevity, its awful import, the overwhelming force | 
of the enemy, our defenceless condition, and the short time allowed | 
us to rémove our ‘‘unoffending” women and children, and to pre- | 
pare for the conflict, awoke sensations which can be more easily | 
conceived than expressed. The brief space allotted us was dili- | 
gently employed in taking our non-combatants to places of safety, | 
and in collecting whatever ammunition could be found in the pos- | 
session of individuals, whilst ten determined volunteers took their | 
stand at the breastwork, to observe the first movements of the ene- | 
my. All remained quiet until eight o'clock in the evening, when the 
Terrour commenced the bombardment, by throwing a shell into the | 
town, and continued with short intervals to fire bombs and carcasses | 
through the night. Nothing was done, at that period, on our part, 
except once discharging an eighteen-pounder at the brig, which had 
suspended a lantern in her shrouds, but immediately hauled it down | 
from the apparent effect of the shot. As soon as the day broke on 
Wednesday, the enemy's barges appeared at a short distance from | 
the east side of the point, and commenced firing their rockets at | 
the buildings. Immediately a sufficient number of the volunteers 
dragged one of their guns acrgss the point, attacked the barges from 
the open field, sunk one of them, compelied the rest to retire, and, 
in the midst of a raking fire from the brig, returned to the breast- 
work in safety. At sunrise, the brig of war commenced firing upon 
the town, approaching within grape-shot distance of the shore. At 
the same moment the Terrour resumed the discharge of rockets 
and throwing of shells and carcasses. Whilst the brave men at 
the guns were doing their duty, others equally fearless followed the 
rockets and carcasses to the buildings, and extinguished the fires 
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they were kindiing—a perillous service, which they continued to 
perform to the end of the conflict. The men at the breastwork had 
ammunition for one gun only, which they aimed with deadly effect, 
hulling the brig at every shot ; but their powder at length failing, 
they reluctantly retired for a short time, until the express which 
they had despatched to New-London should return with a supply. 
This, to their great joy, arrived at eleven o’clock, a. m., when 
they instantly repaired to their post, nailed their colours to the staff, 
opened their fire anew, and with such effect that the brig, in no 
great length of time, to avoid being sunk, cut her cable and retired, 
leaving her cable and anchor behind, which were afterward secured, 
and are still preserved. During this exhibition of desperate valour, 
the men were driven to the expedient of making cartridges with 
clothing torn from their bodies, and weeds collected around the 
breastwork ; and when the match-rope failed, they fired the cannon 
with a small gun snapped over the vent. The number of men thus 
engaged at no time exceeded twenty, all equal in command. The 
bombardment continued until Thursday, when a cessation of hostili- 
ties took place, and a flag was sent from Commodore Hardy, with 
a message, the purport of which was to require us to send on board 
his ship Mrs. Stewart, the British consul’s wife, then in New-Lon- 
don, and to give a pledge that we would not send torpedoes to annoy 
his ships. On our compliance with these terms, he engaged the 
bombardment should cease. With a spirit becoming the occasion, 
he was told in reply, that no compliance could be expected from us, 
and no favours were asked of him beyond what the rules of honoura- 
ble warfare required. The bomb-ship then re-commenced her fire 
of shells and carcasses ; and on Friday, after the Ramilies had fired 
two broadsides at the town, the squadron, about noon, retreated to 


|| the place from whence it came, with little cause of triumph, it is 


believed, at the result of the expedition. 

Should it be asked how many lives were lost on our part? I 
must answer, with gratitude to God, not an individual was killed. 
One young man received a wound in the knee, and died six months 
afterwards. This statement may appear incredible when it is con- 
sidered that during a part of the conflict the men were wholly ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire—that their breastwork was merely a 
mound of earth—that the star-spangled banner, which hung low over 
their heads, was pierced with many balls, and the board-fence and 
buildings in their rear were perforated in a manner so remarkable, 
as would seem to render it impossible that any of them could have 
escaped uninjured. It will also be seen that those who were en- 
gaged in watching the houses, and guarding them against the ef- 
fects of the rockets and shells, were exposed to dangers of no ordi- 
nary kind. Their unremitting efforts prevented a single instance 
of conflagration, although many buildings were greatly injured by 
the balls and shells, and some were wholly destroyed. 

The bombardment, it is perceived, lasted from Tuesday evening 
to Friday noon ; during which many incidents of an interesting na- 
ture occurred which cannot now be detailed. One instance, however, 
of female fortitude and filial piety united, I feel it a duty to record. 
A few rods in the rear of the breastwork stood a small house, in which 
resided an aged widow and her daughter. The mother was sick 
and could not be moved. Her daughter remained alone with her 
through the night of Tuesday and the battle of Wednesday, until 
the mother died. The daughter then went forth to announce the 
fact and obtain assistance to bury the dead. No female aid could 
be had ; all had fled. A few men assembled, but perceived they 
could do nothing with the body except to take it with the bed and 
covering, and bury them together. Accordingly they carried all to 
the nearest burying-ground, where they found a hole made by the 
fall and explosion of a shell, in which the whole were interred, and 
where they have since remained. The composure, the passive cou- 
rage as well as dutiful affection of the daughter, astonished all who 
saw her. Without calling for aid or uttering a complaint, she con- 
tinued at the bed-side of her dying mother until her death, while 
cannon-balls were often passing through the house, and even the 
room where she sat. Her name is Huldah Hall. She is still living, 
poor in wordly substance, but “ rich in faith,” and I doubt not, “an 
heir of glory.” 


The writer of the foregoing narrative has furnished no estimate || 


of the enemy’s loss, as he probably possessed no certain evidence 
of its amount. But if we may credit the account published at the 
time, it was far from proving a bloodless affair to the assailants. 
Expresses were also sent to convene the neighbouring militia, 
who promptly assembled, were organized in the confines of the town, 
and stood ready to meet the enemy if a landing had been effected. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST PEEP AT “ LIFE IN BOSTON.” . 

Unrtit the evening alluded to in my last article, I had never 
tasted of stimulating beverage of any description, unless indeed 
spruce-beer, mead, and such “small game,” may be so termed. 
The youngsters, however, who now had me under their surveillance 
and direction, had not all been quite so abstemious ; as I naturally 
inferred from the conversation of several of them, who took this 
occasion to boast of having frequently played their parts in such 
bacchanal revels as I had been taught to contemplate with disgust 
and horror ; at the same time uttering the most cutting expressions 
of contempt for any “ milksop” who “ baulked his glass.” In this, 
as in every thing else, I observed that George took the lead, while 
the rest appeared to look up to him as a model for their imitation. 
In a little lobby, at the entrance of the gallery, there was a table, 
or bar, to which—in the very crisis of the murder-scene—he pro- 
posed we should repair for refreshments—I well recollect the term, 
and then return again to our seats. 
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“Come, Perry,” said he, “you must go with us; we will be back 
again in a moment.” 

“Excuse me, George; I had rather remain where I am. I am 
not thirsty, and wish to see the end of this interesting scene. That 
man, who is now speaking, has just been into the king's chamber, 
and has discovered the murder.” 

“D——n the king! He is now in his dressing-room, drinking 
brandy and water.” 

“J tell you it isno such thing. There! don’t youhear! He’s 
alarming the whole castle !” 

““Pshaw! Come along, and let Downie mouth his speech as 
usual. He is nothing without rant.” 

So saying, he and his companions fairly forced me from the seat, 
and dragged me to the lobby. A number of glasses were arranged 
on the table, mantling above their brims with golden-hued egg-nog, 
one of which was handed to me; and not wishing to be called a 
“ milksop” in public, I swallowed it without hesitation, and spoke 
sincerely when I pr d it delici It is more than probable 
that some miserable victims of intemperance have commenced their 
business on as small a capital ! 

We regained our seats just as the witches were commencing 
that inimitable chorus which closes the second act— 


“ He must, he shall, he will 
Spill mach more blood,” &c. 


I had often, very often attended evening singing-schools, both 
in Coveville and other neighbouring villages ; those innocent and 
pleasing resorts of sylvan beauty and rustic simplicity. I had fre- 
quently heard choirs, comprising forty or fifty of both sexes, execute 
Old Hundred, New-Durham, Lenox, Denmak, Mear, the Dying 
Christian, and even the Easter Anthem. I had heard all these, 
and many others, performed—nay, I had myself assisted in the per- 
formance which were usually embellished with that peculiar nasal 
twang which once characterized New-England psalmody—but I 
never before had the faintest conception of such rich vocal har- 
mony as now affected every pulse and nerve in my frame. My na- 
tural susceptibility perhaps had been somewhat heightened by the 
delicious beverage I had so recently swallowed ; and the mellow 
strains of sweetly united and commingled melodies, which my ears 
now drank in for the first time, seemed to lift me from earth to a 
more elevated sphere. I felt an almost irresistible impulse to unite 
my own raven voice with those of the singers, and partially obeyed 
it, by sounding several thirds, fifths and eighths, above and below 
them. These voluntary and extraneous chords of my own, com- 
pleted the excitement. I was like a young physician feeling the 
pulse of beauty. A fit of delirious inspiration burst suddenly upon 
me. I dashed through all restraint, and sang as loud as the best 
of them— 





“ Rejoice—we should rejoice.” 

But here the man with the cudgel again interfered, and perempto- 
rily ordered me to desist, under the no less penalty than that of 
being tumbled headlong down the dark spiral staircase, which at the 
risk of my neck I had ascended, and which I felt no inclination to 
descend in the manner he proposed. George and his friends once 
more apologized for me, and all again went smoothly on. 

I was much interested with the banquet scene in the third act ; 
and not a little pleased to perceive that the ghost of Banquo was 
played by himself, and not by the poor fellow who had that morn- 
ing cut his own throat in the jail. I could not help observing to 
George, however, that what was invisible to the queen, and every 
guest at the table, ought not to be visible to us. 

“The ghost of Banquo is not visible to us,” replied George. “ No 
one but a murderer can see the ghost of his victim.” 

“Not visible to us!” I reiterated with unaffected astonishment. 
“There it sits on a stool. Do you not see it?” 

“Indeed I do not,” returned George. ‘‘ Thomas, you see no 
ghost, do you?’ Nor you, Richard? Nor you, Henry?” 

“ Certainly not!” they all exclaimed. ‘The stool is perfectly 








|| empty—unoccupied. Perry’s eyes must be in an eclipse, since he 


strained them so to see the ghost of that dagger, in the second act.” 
I could say no more ; except when the spectre had retreated 
| backwards, I repeated Macbeth’s own words— 


* As l stand here, I saw him!’ 


| To my surprise, however, the bloody apparition soon reappeared 
on the opposite side of the banqueting-hall! and I was almost in- 
| clined to believe him a real ghost, from this apparent ubiquity. To- 
tally ignorant of scenic facilities, I was much puzzled to conceive 
| how he could get there, and began to fear that the dead man be- 
fore spoken of had indeed come to fill his part in the drama. The 
king, who was evidently much displeased at this second intrusion 
of so uncourtly a guest, now scolded him roundly for his imperti- 
nence, and finally challenged him to single combat—or, rather, en- 
deavoured to provoke the spectre to throw the gauntlet— 


“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble! Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword.’’ 


I now perceived the propriety of the ghost being visible to the 
audience—for, otherwise, we could not have been certain whether 
the royal murderer was thus haunted by the shade of Banquo, or 
| that of Duncan. 

At Macbeth’s repeating his orders with more vehemence, the 
ghost slowly retreated, and finally disappeared. This tractability 
was a trait in the character of such visitants which I was not pre- 
pared to expect ; as I had always been taught that we must con- 
jure them by the most holy of names, before they will consent to 
any thing, save that of glaring at us with their lack-lustre eyes. 
On mentioning the difficulty to George, he suggested that Banquo, 
having been a soldier in his lifetime, and in the constant practice 
of obeying the orders of his superior officer, had so strongly con- 
firmed the habit of obedience, that death itself had not been able to 
shake it off! 
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After this scene was concluded, I was again delighted with more 
choruses from the musical hags, whom I now began to think were 
quite bewitching creatures. Charmed as I was, however, I care- 
fully avoided joining in their harmony, and the curtain fell on the 
third act, without the occurrence of any particular incident. During 
the recess, however, a sense of duty, or rather of honour, com- 
pelled me to propose to George and his friends, another libation, 
which was of course accepted, at my expense. The debt being 
now cancelled, I resolved to moisten my lips no more that night. 

The incantation scene, which commences the fourth act, struck 
me as being terrifically sublime; and I, even now, fully agree with 
G. Soane, in his remarks on this excellent play. These are his 
words—* If any thing were wanted to prove Shakspeare a sublimer 
poet than Zschylus, or Milton, or Dante, we have it here ; their 
materials were sublime ; but Shakspeare has produced as great ef- 
fects from the lowest and most disgusting objects. Nothing can 
be more awful than the incantation scene ; and yet what more base 
than the ingredients of the caldron?” 

It would be difficult to describe my sensations, novice as I 
was at the time, during the exhibition of this whole scene. The 
real existence of witches was one of the tenets of my religious 
creed ; having, as I then believed, the testimony of both scripture 
and experience for its support. But, independent of the first, how 
could I doubt such well-authenticated legends as had been handed 
down from great-great-grandmothers, through all the intermediate 


generations, and abundantly corroborated by all the pious old women |; 
in the parish? Besides, I had read all about Salem witchcraft, in |! 
an octayp volume, entitled ‘‘ More Wonders of the Invisible World ;” |) 


and had frequently been told, when praised for some of my smart 


“ sayings and doings,” that had I been a Salemite, I should have |/ 


doubtless been hanged as a conjurer! Under such a belief, and with 


that vivid impression of the reality of dramatic incidents, of which |) 


I cannot, even now, wholly divest myself, few will marvel that I 
gazed on the scene in question with an intensity of feeling amount- 
ing almost to insanity. My blood froze in my veins, while the flesh 
seemed to crawl upon my bones! My hair stood on end, and a cold 
clammy sweat moistened my pallid forehead! On the appearance 
of the second apparition, a bloody child! I shrieked aloud ; started 
from my seat in a paroxysm of terror, and rushed unconsciously to- 
wards the rear of the gallery ; overturning in my way several deities 
of both sexes and all complexions—helter-skelter, topsy-turvy ! and 
terminated my career by plunging headlong into the basket of a 
poor old woman, who sat there for the purpose of vending cakes, 
apples and nuts, with a few bottles of spruce-beer. I endeavoured 
to pick myself up as quickly as possible; but was so much bewil- 
dered, that I was unconscious of every thing but terror! 

“ The boy is crazy!” cried the old woman. ‘“ Look here, young 
man, (meaning me,) “you have broke a bottle, and spilled all the 
beer!” 

“ More likely he’s drunk,” muttered another ; “ for he has made 
more disturbance here to-night, than any other blackguard in the 
house.” 

By this time my friend with the cudgel had seized me not very 
gently by the shoulder, while George and his cronies “flew to the 
rescue.” But their expostulations were now uttered in vain. The 
constable was, this time, inexorable ; and, much to my secret satis- 
faction, insisted that I should leave the house instantly. I had so 
far recovered my composure, as to venture another look at the stage ; 
but the witches had vanished, and Macbeth was alone. I indig- 
nantly threw the constable’s hand from my shoulder, paid the old 
woman for damages, and proceeded to the lobby, attended by George 
and his friends, who insisted that we should all have another round 
of egg-nog before we left the house. The last incident had com- 
pletely put to flight the discreet resolutions I had so recently formed. 
Forgetting that I had already trespassed twice, I swallowed a third 
intoxicating draught ! 

“We have all seen enough of ranting for one night,” observed 
George, looking at his watch; ‘‘the remainder of the play is dull 
and insipid, and the afterpiece is good for nothing. So, my lads, 
what say you for a supper at Julian’s, the French Restaurateur ?” 

“‘ Agreed ! agreed ! provided Perry goes along.” 

“Of course, he goes along. Don’t you, Perry?” 

“T am short of change, and should rather be excused.” 

" the change! Itis now half-past nine, I stand the racket 
to-night, so far as a branch ten goes. We came out for a frolic ; 
and a frolic it shall be. So here goes. Follow your leader, and 
the d—1 take the hindmost.” 

We were soon in the street, and shortly afterward in the prin- 
cipal eating-room of Julian’s restaurateur. 

“ Beef-steaks and coffee for six!”’ exclaimed our leader, with a 
tone of authority. “And, do you hear! don’t keep us waiting a 
moment longer than is absglutely necessary. Now, boys, as sup- 
per will soon be on the table, what say you to a whetler? This, 
Perry, is what we Boston boys call ‘ secing life.’” 

* Seeing life!” I reiterated, while a queer kind of feeling, new 
and strange, crept through my pericranium. “It is my opinion, 
that, if we go on at this rate, we shall soon see double.” 

“Good! excellent !” shouted George. “ You are a wit, Perry ; 
go on—we'll teach you much, you do little’ 

This miserable pun upon my name elicited a laugh from every 
one, in which I joined from mere gratitude ; for I thought the two 
words of praise he had uttered the sweetest beverage I had tasted 
that evening. 

Wine-bitters was finally named as the “ whetter,” and agreed to 
by an almost unanimous vote ; myself alone constituting the “glo- 
rious minority.”” A small decanter, containing a pint of Madeira, 
was accordingly placed before us, with alittle bottle of a red liquid 
which they called bitters. These were accompanied with a half 





i here recorded are still fresh in my memory. The supper was deli- 


| truth and advantages of which mere written reasoning would never 
| perhaps have convinced us. For what is all our reasoning worth, 


4) the judgments of very few on what is passing then will be found to 


termed what we had already drank at the theatre, had certainly 
made some inroads on my F and lity ; though, as I after- 
| ward ascertained, this “gallery beverage” was merely “made to 
sell,” and contained a very trifling proportion of alcohol. I felt 
sensible that I had done wrong—but was lacking in that species of 
| resolution which is the only safeguard of virtue. I thought to my- 
| self—* Perry, you are ‘in for’t’—you'll be laughed at if you ‘back 
‘out.’ Get through this scrape as decently as you can, and never 
| engage in another.” Precious reasoning, this! But I could not 
| endure the idea of being ridiculed as a milksop, in a company who 
| considered it so manly to support a different character. As I raised 
the glass to a level with my eye, I gave, as a toast, 
| _“ What Boston boys call seeing life. Let us see it as through a 





| glass—darkly.” I merely tasted it, and then set it down. 
| “Bravo! Perigrine Doolittle! Bravo !” shouted several voices, 
| yet!” 
“Ay,” exclaimed another, “if he will only consent to part with 
that infernal queue, which weighs at least four pounds avoirdupois.” 
“Why, how would he get along without it?” asked George ; 
“he wears it merely to balance the weight of his enormous nose ! 
| No offence, I hope, Perry.” 
“Ono, George; I was merely thinking how heavy a one you 
| ought to wear.” 
‘* For what purpose, pray ?” 


“Good, again! Why he improves rapidly.” 


“Bravissimo! Why, George Ragewell, what should we do 
| without him?” 
| TI echoed the words “what should we do,” in imitation of the | 
witches we had just heard ; and then sang, as well as I could, 
“* Rejoice——we should r joice.”’ | 
“Save that until after supper,” cried George, “for here it comes.” | 
A plate of broiled beef-steak, steaming hot from the gridiron, | 
| was now placed before each of us, accompanied with appropriate | 
| trimmings. Large cups of strong coffee, mollified with plenty of | 
cream and loaf sugar, were placed beside us, and I for one thought | 
the sight and the flavour were sufficient to whet the dullest appe- | 
| tite, without the extraneous aid ef wine-bitters. George was so | 
inspired on the occasion, that he instantly perpetrated a parody on 
| Macbeth’s address to the dagger, nearly in the following terms : 
Is this a beef-steak which I see before me 7 | 
Come, let me clutch thee : } 
l have thee not; and yet I see thee still. } 
Art thou not, lovely vision! sensible 


To tasting as to sight? 
1 see thee still; and on thy surface 








(suiting the action to the word) 
Red cayenne pepper—which was not so before! 
| And then he fell to eating, as we all did, not doubting that ‘good 
| digestion would wait on appetite.” | 
| Thirty-three years have since rolled away, and all the incidents | 


| cious, and the partaking of it an innocent enjoyment. But there 
| were subsequent “sayings and doings,” which I was never able to 
recollect. Let it suffice that I had a most excruciating headache the 
following morning, with a nausea at the stomach, that entirely sick- | 
ened me of what the Boston boys call “seeing life.” PEREGRINE. | 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





A WORD IN FAVOUR OF NOVELS. 


Mucu has been said and written, pro and con, about the good or 
evil tendency of novels ; and the most they appear to have gained 
by these discussions of their merits, is the being tolerated as neces- 
sary evils, or the faint praise of being possibly productive of good. 
| But as novels will be read as long as they continue to be amusing, 
we have endeavoured to find some arguments in their favour, and 
as their friend, will take the liberty of throwing out a few hints for 
the consideration not only of those who read and those who write 
them, but also of those who deprecate their influence, and can see 
no merit in any thing not invested with the solemnity of plain matter 
of fact, or the pomp of dry disquisition. 

The truth of the proposition, “‘ History is philosophy teaching by 
example,” has been denied ; bus, we think, with little appearance 
of reason. What is philosophy, and what is history? The first is | 
the science which teaches us how to regulate our conduct, and how | 
to discipline our minds, in order to enjoy the greatest possible de- 
gree of t The second portrays the lives of other | 
mea, exhibits their temptations, their yielding weakness or their | 
bold resistance, and teaches us to avoid their errors, or to imitate | 
their virtues; and thus, by means of the reflections it suggests, 
fixes indelibly upon the mind those principles of philosophy, of the , 
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unless there are examples to which we can appeal to test its correct- 
ness? And where can we find examples, of the consequences of 
which we can accurately judge, at the same time that we are in- 
specting them, if not in history! Not in the world around us; for | 





be impartial or correct. Not in reviewing the characters and ac- | 
tions of distinguished individuals of our own, or even of the pre- |) 
ceding age; for exaggeration and detraction will not suffer us to 
see them as they are. It is to history, then, that we must apply— 
to those relations of actions and events, and their consequences, | 
which time and frequent discussion have stamped with the impress | 
of truth. 

Although we have here contended for, and firmly believe, the 








dozen wine-glasses. ‘The ‘‘double-header,” as these hopeful youths 





correctness of the proposition above quoted, yet we are far from 


and each swallowed his bumper. ‘* We'll make something of him | 
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To the embryo statesman and warrior, it perhaps affords all that 
are necessary; but those who are, and intend to remain, contented 
with a humbler station, need subjects for their reflection of a less 
pretending, but, to them, equally important nature. The historian 
has selected the strongest lights and shades of human character for 
the admiration or detestation of his readers. The conductors of 
enterprises, whose success or failure involved the interests of a 
world—the tyrants, who, lost to all feelings of humanity, have tri- 
umphed and rioied in the blood of thousands for a while, in order - 
that their downfalls might present a more remarkable contrast—the 
philanthropists, who, incited by the desire of eflecting some great, 
universal good, have had no leisure to aid in the cultivation and 
dissemination of the more private and less ostentatious virtues— 
are those on whose biographies he delights to expatiate as pregnant 
with instruction for all who desire to be like them. The adventures 
and conduct of the legitimate monarch or the ambitious usurper— 
of the warrior, nobly sacrificing his life for the benefit or glory of 
his country, or seéking his own aggrandizement under the mask of 
patriotism—of the minister of state, exhausting the energies of a 
gigantic and upright mind in devising plans for the lasting benefit 
|| of his fellow-citizens, or basely waiting for an opportunity to win 
|| the price of treachery—have filled his pages ; while he has left un- 
|| recorded the simple, but interesting and instructive incidents, which 
are hourly occurring in the walks of private life. 

From whom, then, are we “ every-day people” to learn? Are we 
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‘To balance the brass in your face.” | to draw a moral from the lives of those whom the historian has been 


| contented with describing, and apply it to our own situations and 


“Thanks to the pains of my teachers, who are now setting me | circumstances! Are we not to seek for the honourable office of 
| such shiney examples.” || mayor of this goodly city, because Dionysius, Nero, and others, be- 


| came intoxicated with power, and abused the privilege of being 
jquats Are we not to become militia-generals, colonels, or even 
captains, because Alexander and Napoleon subdued, one the whole, 
| and the other the half of the world? Or, to be more sedate, if not 
more serious, are not the narratives of those who have moved in a 
| humbler sphere capable of alording us the examples which are ne- 
| cessary to excite and direct our emulation, or to teach us how we 
may avoid the rocks on which better ships have split! Are there 
not those to be found in many domestic circles, who have resisted 
temptation, and held on to their integrity better than he who “thrice 

| refused a kingly crown?” Are there not those to be found there, 
| who have been the fountains from which have flowed never-failing 
| streams of benevolence and social love? And are there not, alas! 
| those to be found there who have broken every law, human and di- 
| vine, whose consequent anguish and remorse is more powerful to 
| deter from the perpetration of like enormities than all the reverses 
| and bloody deaths of ambitious tyrants? But who shall dare to lift 
the veil, and reveal to the world the virtues of the private benefac- 
| tor—or wound the feelings of the innocent, by exposing the crimes 
| of a reckless and dissolute relative? He who would do either, 
| would deserve and receive the execrations of all capable of appre- 
ciating the excellence of goodness, or the holiness of family affection. 
How then are we to be benefited by the examples of uprightness 
or depravity, to be found in private life’ Are they to be lost to us 
for want of a chronicler, or because we fear to violate the sanctity 


|| of the domestic circle! No! the novelist must be their chronicler, 


and he can perform the duty without betraying confidence or mak- 
ing the good ashamed. It is his province, aided by his free imagi- 
nation and prolific pen, to portray scenes and characters that may 
have existed, and to form from the remarkable incidents in various 
lives an individual character which cannot be ascribed to any, be- 
cause it resembles no single one ; but like the Venus of the sculptor, 
unites the graces of many: or to select from the mass of human 
depravity such details as may suit his purpose, and describe them 
as the acts of a personage of his own creation. It is also his pro- 
vince to exhibit the simple elegancies of retired life—to show how, 
when removed from the toil and turmoil of the world, and placed 
beyond the real wants and restless desires which erase one half of 
it, the heart has leisure to expand, and finds its highest enjoyments 
in the exercise of its best affections: or, on the other hand, to de- 
lineate the scheming man of the world, crushing those feelings in 
himself and in all around him, and sealing the unhappiness of his 
daughters and degrading his sons, for the lucre of place or power. 
It is also his province to display the virtues and the vices of those 
whose portion is poverty—to depict the steadfast uprightness and 
uncompromising integrity of the poor, uneducated, but conscientious 
family—their trials, afflictions and triumphs ; and to contrast them 
with those in their own station, who, acknowledging no law but 
their own unrestrained passions, have committed crime upon crime, 
until they met a fearful end. 

In short, it is his to show, that vice, in its absolute and inevitable 


deprivation of those enjoyments, which virtue alone can confer, is 


its own punishment : thus teaching us to be contented with compe- 
tence, and those domestic sources of happiness the Creator has be- 
stowed upon all, and not to barter for wealth bought honours— 
or for the world’s applause, which gladdens but for a moment and 
remains not with us, that which is our own, and which none but 
He who gave can take away. 

Such is the novelist’s privilege as well as province, and so long 
as he exceeds not the bounds of possibility, it is no matter whether 
the characteristics he ascribes to his imaginary creations, have been 
copied from one or a thousand individuals, the picture presented to 
our view is equally instructive. If he has represented a degree of 
perfection, which our inspection of human nature has never revealed 
to ur, we certainly should not, therefore, relax in our endeavours 
to approach it. If he has exhibited an aggregate of depravity, taat ex- 
ceeds any thing it has ever been our lot to meet, vice is not thereby 
made more inviting. And if he has occasionally omitted to deal 
out “ poetical justice” to all ; but has chosen rather to picture the 





believing that history supplies all the examples that are wanting. | 


loveliness of repentance, and to consider its tears and groans of an- 





——— 
guish worthy of a temporal reward, let us not blame him ; but re- 
member that repentance, when sincere, is the worst of punishments. 

Shall we add that in describing his province, we have also de- 
scribed his duty! We fear that by so doing, we might be accused 
of. an assumption of the authority of the established critic. But 
this we may safely add, that the novelist, who disregarding the op- 
portunity afforded him to convey instruction to his readers, has con- 
tented himself with catering for their amusement, and merely de- 
scribed extraordinary characters and events for the qualifications of 

a vitiated taste, should be classed with the historian, who, biassed 
by a political prejudice, or from a base subservience to those in 
power, has compiled a tissue of misrepresentations. The productions 
of both are not more calculated to benefit mankind, than a two-penny 
pamphiet detailing the last horrid murder and awful execution. 6. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





LINES ON MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


Tuzre is no sentiment of the human heart more amiable in itself, 
or more honourable to him who cherishes it, than that of filial love. 
“ The piety of a child,” says an ancient book, “is sweeter than the 
incense of Persia, offered to the sun; yea, more delicious than odours 
wafted from a field of Arabian spices by the western gales.” There 
is something so peculiarly touching in any unaffected expression of 
that gratitude with which a dutiful son delights to repay the vast 
debt a mother’s tenderness has laid him under, that it can scarcely 
fail to find an answering chord in every human breast. It is but a 
grateful return for inestimable favours; and while the word of God 
enjoins it as a duty, making it the subject of the first commandment 
with promise, the voice of nature confirms the record, and teaches 
us to abhor the wretch who has been able to s‘: le in hisown bosom 
the tender emotions to which such a relation naturally gives birth. 

“ Tngratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monsier !"’ 

It is greatly to be regretted that the folly and waywardness na- 
tural to youth, find in the manners and principles of our times so 
much to encourage and countenance a negligence or contempt of 
this primary duty. It is much the fashion for the young to think 
and act for themselves. In this way, the spirit of independence too 
often becomes a practical error of immense magnitude, by its ten- 
dency to chill that filial affection upon which the special blessing of 
heaven has been pronounced. These reflections have been suggested 
by the perusal of the following beautiful and pathetic stanzas, from 
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THE DRAMA. 








MR. HACKETT’S FORTHCOMING NOVELTY. 
To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


Genttemen—Do you remember a story of the eccentric John Den- 
nis? He was the first person, you know, who hit upon the proper 
way of making a theatrical storm—the original Jupiter Tonans of 
the stage. He introduced his discovery to the public in a tragedy of 
his own, which the playhouse manager laid aside after one perform- 
ance, substituting a novelty by a more favoured author. In the 
rival tragedy there happened also to be a storm. Dennis was at 
the first performance. When the tempest began, he started up, 
exclaiming, in a frenzy—‘‘ My thunder, by Jove! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen! if they wont have my play, what right have they to steal 
my thunder?” 

An article in one of your late Mirrors reminded me of the story of 
John Dennis. You give the plot of a play upon Mr. Irving’s admi- 
rable Knickerbocker. A word will show you why your account of 
that plot reminds me of the story of Dennis. 

On my return to this country, I was most hospitably invited to 
pass a few days at the farm of Mr. Hackett, on Long-Island. He 
told me there that he had long been desirous of getting a drama 
founded on Knickerbocker’s History of New-York. I objected to 
the idea as utterly unmanageable. Mr. Hackett replied that he him- 
self was a little puzzled to find a way of so connecting the plot as 
to permit of his performing all the governors; making himself, as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, “another Cerberus, or three gentlemen in one.” 
He added, at the same time, that he had employed a writer of high 
literary repute to manage the subject, who was as much puzzled as 
himself; but he wished I had returned in time to have allowed of his 
referring the affair to me. I assured him I would not, on any ac- 
count, interfere with pre-engagements to another person; but if I 
could devise any mode of helping him out of his difficulty, I should 
| be most happy. Before I left the agreeable abode of Mr. Hackett, I 
| drew out a programme of a plan for the purpose he proposed. Not 
long afterward I was told by Mr. Hackett that his idea of Knicker- 
bocker must be given up for the present, as it could not be produced 
before his departure for England. When he went thither, I gave 
him, among such introductions as I thought most likely to be of 
service, one to Mr. Bernard, who, in addition to his connection with 
the theatres, I had reason to believe was connected with the press, 
and able and disposed to be serviceable in many ways. My first 
intelligence, since then, concerning our old friend Knickerbocker, I 
obtained from your paper, in which I find that Mr. Bernard has sent 
him back to America with my thunder. 

I should have taken no heed of this matter, had it not been for your 











the pen of a young gentleman well known in this community, who 
has recently been called to pay the last tribute of respect to his best 
earthly friend—a pious and affectionate mother. Should you deem 
them worthy of the extensive circulation your columns will give 
them, I doubt not they will be read with deep interest by many of 
your subscribers. G. BROWN. 


Oh! who hath stood beside the spot, that holiest spot of earth, 
Where sleeps the cold unconscious dust of her who gave him birth, 
Nor felt the memory of her love from being’s earliest vears, 

Come o’er him with subduing power, and melt his soul to tears! 
My mother! as I bend beside thy lowly place of rest, 

Beneath the drooping willow-boughs whose foliage shades thy breast, 
What rushing thoughts of other times across my spirit sweep, 

And thrill my bosom’s inmost chords, with anguish keen and deep! 
I think of childhood’s halcyon days, its sunny hours of glee, 

When it was happiness to ew around a mother’s knee; 

When thy consoling voice could all my transient griefs beguile, 
And it was bliss supreme to meet thy kind approving smile. 


I think of youth’s enchanted spring, its scenes of feverish joy, [boy. 
When passion swayed, with restless power, thine ardent wayward 
And thy still-watchful tenderness, thy still untiring care, 

With precious counsel warned my steps from folly’s latent snare. 

I think of manhood’s summer-prime, its aspirations high— 

Its cherished hopes—its glorious dreams—its fond idolatry : 

And, sad reverse! its sky o’ercast—its prospects veiled in shade— 
Its warm and generous feelings chilled— insulted—crush’d—betray’d! 


And then I think—(O how the thought can soothe my pensive mind !) 
If all the world beside were cold, my mother! thou wert kind; 





having rather emphatically regretted that ‘‘ a native American” could 

| not have been found to dramatize a native and a national work. 
Now, Mr. Bernard is, in some degree, a native; for, though his father 

| and mother were English, and he went to England in infancy, and 

| has remained there ever since, still he is a native, and was born in 
Albany. The gentleman first employed upon the story—and even 
now, I understand, revising it—is a native. I, too, am anative—and 
not only a native of the country itself, but, if I am to believe the va- 

| rious accounts I have read of my own life, a native of half a dozen 
different parts of it. 

This explanation will, I trust, exonerate such native Americans as 
| have busied themselves in theatrical matters, from any imputation 
of churlishness—in this case, at least—about the drama and the 

actors of their own country. I have myselfalways taken great plea- 

sure in rendering that distinguished comedian and estimable man, 
| Mr. Hackett, what services I could in his career. To the best of my 
| ability, I did so when we first met in England; and I am gratified 
| if I have since been instrumental to his turning to account, for an 
| American drama, the ingenuity of a young man of great industry 
| and unquestionable talent. Far, therefore, from desiring to quarrel 
| with the use made of my thunder, it will really afford me sincere 
delight to find that, through so excellent an actor and so skil- 
ful a dramatist, the public answer it with thunders of applause. All 
I contend for is, that no slur should be cast upon the friendiy dispo- 
sitions of “native Americans.” Believe me, gentlemen, very truly 
your friend and obedient servant, JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

New-York, Feb. 8, 1834. 








And thy undying love, Grougn time and change still fondly true ; 
No selfish feeling e’er alloyed, no diminution knew. 


For years of painful absence rolled their shadows o’er my heart, 
Yet when I met thee once again—too soon again to part! 
Soft in thy languid eye still gleamed affection’s radiance mild, 

And from thy lips love’s sweetest tones hailed thy returning child. 
Those lips are silent now, with death’s mysterious seal imprest ; 
Those fond emotions are all stilled in deep, undreaming rest ; 

No wintry storm can ever break the slumber of thy tomb, 

Nor summer’s glorious sunshine pierce thy grave’s unlighted gloom! 





And I must breathe th’ unheeded sigh that cannot reach thine ear, 


| 
| 


} 


And o’er thy chilly couch distil the unavailing tear; 

Then turn, perchance, and o’er the world’s wide surface seek in vain 
A mother’s love !—that priceless gem, I ne’er shall find again! 
Yet, when I think what heavenly peace, what hopes serene and high, 
Around thy passing spirit beamed, and lit thy closing eye— 

What more than mortal beauty graced thy pale, unbreathing clay, 
And what an air of blest repose on iis calm features lay. 

Oh no! I would not call thee back to earth’s ungenial soil, 

Again to bear life’s darksome doom—its anguish and its toil : 
Forgive, blest shade! my selfish love—I would not drag thee down 
From glory’s cline, nor from thy brows tear the angelic crown! 
For high above the star-lit dome is thy sublime abode, 

Amid th’ adoring hosts that bend before the throne of God! 

And in that undecaying house, a mansion bright is thine, 

Procured by thy Redeemer’s blood—prepared by hands divine! 
Mother, farewell! the evening shades are gathering round my head, 
And I must leave thee now to rest with all the quiet dead : 
1 leave thee but a moment—brief shall this our parting be — 
Thy sorrowing son perchance may soon return, to dwell wit 
Oh! if thy sainted spirit bends from its bright seat above, 
To watch o'er those on earth who once claimed thy maternal love, 
Wilt thou not hover round my path, and bless thy suppliant child, | 
And guide me while I yet may roam the world’s unfriendly wild ? 


I know thou wilt! and when I cast these mortal garments by, | 
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h thee! |) 





| admitted, that never did his genius display itself more triumphantly. 


| with him on the London boards, was warmly greeted on hisentrée by 


| father entered, as Othello, followed by the son, as Jago, the house 


|| his son by the hand, led him a step or two forward, and, with a || 


To soothe my parting soul be thou, my guardian angel, nigh! smiles, presented him to the audience. The waving of hats and hand- 


O then may earth’s endearing ties, so rudely severed here, 
Unite where eyes are never dimmed with nature’s parting tear! 


H nee 
} KEAN’S LAST APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. 
To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GentLemMen—If you think the following particulars worth the 


| Space they will occupy in your excellent journal, perhaps you will 
| not object to their insertion. I was inone of the boxes of Covent- 
| garden theatre, on Monday, the twenty-fifth of March, 1833; the 
| ° 

| last night that great actor, Edmund Kean, appeared en the stage. 
His health, for months, had been so rapidly declining, and his phy- 
sical energies become so visibly impaired by those long-indulged | 
irregularities, which had broken down a naturally vigorous but 
abused constitution, that his acting was rendered generally feeble, 
unsatisfactory, and often painful; and even his inability to appear 
at all when announced, was by no means a rare occurrence. The 
last effort he made, at all worthy of his former fame, was in the 
early part of the winter, when the importance of having his Othello 
brought for the first time in conjunction with the rival talents of 
Macready, in Jago, gave a stimulus to his powers of body and mind, 
sufficient to sustain him throughout the character. It wasuniversally 








with their parts. There was nothing distinguishable in Kean’s per- 
formance of the first and second acts, from his usual personification 
of Othello, except a more than ordinary feebleness in his voice, 
action and gait; which, as he had not many weeks previous broken 
down in the midst of the part, was imputed to a designed reservation, 
or perhaps the fear of too early exhausting what physical strength 
he might otherwise be enabled to call up in order to sustain the 
third and latter acts : when, however, he came to that memorable 
apostrophe—“ Now, forever, farewell!’ etc., the whole of it was 
breathed forth with all that melodious melancholy, so noted in his 
brighter days, and so happily described by the critic, Hazlett, as 
“striking upon the heart and imagination like some divine music,” 
only mingled’ with a far greater degree of feeling than I had ever 
before observed ; in fact, so deeply affecting were his tones, that, as 
he half sobbed out the last line, “ Farewell !—Othello’s—occupa- 
tion’s—gone !’’ I remarked to a friend near me, “Poor fellow! I fear 
that a consciousness of Othello’s despairing moans being applicable 
to himself personally, has touched his own feelings.” I seldom re- 
member Kean’s failing, in this particular point, to elicit less than 
three hearty rounds on ordinary occasions; but on this, they were 
increased in number and duration. He remained abstracted and 
motionless, his chin resting on his breast, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground for many seconds after every murmur of applause had sub- 
sided ; then raising his head from his chest, as from a forgetful slum- 
ber, he seemed partially aroused into a sense of his situation with 
the audience and the necessity of proceeding; but, instead of that 
sudden and infuriate alternation—that towering passion which used 
to threaten the destroyer of his peace with irresistible and immediate 
annihilation; he turned slowly and feebly, tottered a few steps to- 
wards Iago, (who seeing his sinking state, approached him,) and, 
leaning on his arm for support, and unable to seize him by tl throat, 
he uttered in disjointed accents, on!y audible to those quite near him— 
“Villain— be—sure—you—prove’’—then throwing himself upon his 
son’s neck, in a faint and faltering voice, added, “Oh God! I am 
dying ! speak to them, Charles!’ The house, though somewhat 
prepared for a result of the kind, did not anticipate such a decided 
prostration of his faculties, and kept up their applause for nearly a 
minute, endeavouring to cheer him by showing every mark of indul- 
gence : at length, Charles made an attempt to assist his father for- 
ward, when, his look and manner indicating the most pitiable help- 
lessness, it became evident he could no longer stand alone, and the 
audience with one accord rose and cried, “ Take him of!’ where- 
upon, one of the performers came on from the wing, and poor Kean, 
who was trying to bow, was borne off and carried to a house 
in the vicinity for the night, and the next day removed to his 
own residence at Richmond, where he lingered about six weeks 
before he expired. Thus terminated the fitful career of an actor— 
take him for all in all, “ we ne’er shall look upon his like again !” 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, very respectfully your friend and 
obedient servant, JAMES H. HACKETT. 





THE NEW PLAY OF VIRGINIA. 


Seeing a play by Mr. Howard Payne announced, we have 
thought our readers would be pleased to know something about it. 
We are glad to find that some of his productions are coming for- 
ward; and we do not blame him, as our managers offer him no in- 
ducements to work for his own profit, if, instead of bestowing his 
labours on those “ who take, as though the using were a boon,” he 
devotes his stock of material to promote the interests of unpatro- 
nised talent. The play we speak of he has presented to Mr. Parsons, 
a performer of our own country, who has appeared several times 
lately at the Park Theatre, to thin, but delighted houses. There is 
another play of his, which the senior editor of this paper attempted 
to get performed last year, “ Belmunda, or the Italian Bride,” and 
which, we are satisfied, whenever or wherever it may appear, is 
destined to succeed. It has parts in it much better than some in 
which Mr. Kemble and his daughter have figured here with great 
applause. But our present business is with Virginia. In our Bio- 
graphy of Mr. Payne, upwards of a year ago, we gave the history 
of this play. It was done for Kean, just after Brutus; but, owing 
to a misunderstanding concerning the compensation for the latter, 
this was never looked at; and other authors were asked to dra- 
matize the subject, and among the rest, My. Knowles. The 
play selected by Kean failed before the end of the third act. That 
excellent one, written by Mr. Knowles, came out sometime after- 
wards, under the sanction of Macready, after having been performed 
in Scotland. Thepresent play was reviewed, from the manuscript, 
by the London Magazine, and very favourably; but it has never 
been acted. Mr. Payne tells us, he has made use of points from the 
old play of Webster, a predecessor of Shakspeare, wherever he 
could; as Shakspeare himself did of scenes and speeches from ear- 
lier writers, now and then in Richard the Third, and several other 
of his works. He has also endeavoured to give a quaint and an 














antique cast throughout to the phraseology, which does not at all 
misbecome such a subject. The following is a hasty idea of the plot: 

Appius, an accomplished intriguer for popularity, is aspiring to be 
made decemvir. He has seen a young beauty, by chance, to whose 
name or abode he can obtain no clue. The play opens with his dis- 
closure to Claudius of his passion for the unknown. The conversa- 











tion is interrupted by the entrance of Fulvius, an artist of much emi- 
nence. Appius considers it for his interest to cultivate and to flatter 
all persons of any standing or talent, and agrees to visit Fulvius for 
the purpose of looking at a Helen he has just completed. There is 
a picture in the room concealed by drapery. Claudius and Appius 








On this occasion, however, he was advertised for the same favourite 
part, to the Iago of his son, Charles, who, having never before acted 


a tolerably numerous audience; but when in the second scene the 


rung with reiterated acclamations. The father continued bowing 
for a considerable time, without producing any diminution in the 
enthusiastic and loud cheering which prevailed, when, as if suddenly | 
awakened to a sense of the circumstance, he turned, and taking 


graceful bow, and one of his most fascinating and characteristic |) 


rally Fulvius regarding the concealed picture. Fulvius is brought to 
own that it is the likeness of a young kinswoman of his, who had 
been with much difficulty induced to sit for him, when he sought 
from all the beauties of Rome models whose perfections were meant 
to be combined in his Helen. He is urged to show the picture. He 
will not break the promise under which the sitting was granted. In 
the laughing struggle with Claudius upon the subject, the drapery 
falls. Appius recognises the unknown object of his admiration. 
Fulvius is betrayed into a disclosure that the portrait is of the daugh- 
ter of Virginius, a soldier of renown, then absent at the camp. 
Claudius undertakes to find her. Virginia now appears at her 
father’s house. She rushes in, affrighted, to her lover and her uncle. 
Returning, with her attendant, from the public school, she meets a 
procession to the temple of Vesta. The thickening crowd forces her, 





kerchiefs, and the doubly-redoubled plaudits which ensued, checked, | 
for an unusually long period, every attempt made by them to proceed 


> 


with her attendant, into the temple. There she discovers.a figure 
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shrouded in a mantle, and half hidden by a column, with its eyes 
fixed upon her. As she avoids it, she is followed, and mysterious 
exclamations of admiration and promises of greatness breathed in 
her ear at every turn. She tells the story, and her dismay, to Icilius 
and Numitorius, and forebodes some dreadful calamity. 

Appius is made decemvir. His first object is to harass the army, 
by withholding supplies, knowing the patriotism of Virginius, and 
that he will not quit the camp while there is any disposition to mu- 
tiny. But the distress of the soldiery brings Virginius to the senate. 
He comes to represent their miseries, and to crave supplies. His 
application is contemptuously evaded by Appius. Dentatus, who is 
a senator, rises to speak for the army. Words ensue with Appius. 
Virginius fails in the object of his mission, and Dentatus receives an 
appointment to the army. Appius has now two reasons for hating 
Dentatus. The old hero has galled him in debate, and he is the fa- 
ther of Icilius, to whom he finds Virginia is betrothed. Claudius, in 
the mean time, pursues Virginia with unsigned letters and unexplain- 
ed gifts flung in her way. At length he obtains a meeting. She 
mistakes his errand, and thinks he means Icilius when he speaks of 
Appius; but, on discovering her error, repelshim with scorn and hor- 
ror. Virginius, in the mean time, privately converts property of his 
own into supplies for the camp. He conceals from the soldiery, who, 
on his return, are in a high state of excitement against the decem- 
virate, the treatment he has encountered, and gives among them the 
proceeds of his own personal sacrifices, which he induces them to 
believe he has obtained from his mission to Rome. But presently 
news arrives of the death of Dentatus, on his way to join the camp. 

The murder is too evident to be glossed over. The army clamour 
for leave to pour upon Rome, and put down their oppressors. Vir- 
ginius persuades them to send a deputation to seek redress, and not 
to employ force for sudden intimidation; and he himself departs on 
the embassy, with some of the most trusty officers of the army. 
When within sight of Rome, Virginius is met by his brother Numi- 
torius, with intelligence of the seizure of his daughter as a slave. 
He determines not to urge the appeal of the army until this private 
question shall be disposed of, lest it should be said “he sought to 
smother justice by complaint.’’ The decision is given against him. 
He seems overwhelmed and perplexed. He craves a moment's fare- 
well of Virginia. It is allowed. In the few hurried and broken 
phrases which pass, as Virginius names “ the grave,” Virginia catches 
eagerly at the word. She tells her father— 

“ There was a Roman once, had found a way 
To cheat their malice ;” 
and asks hin— 
“ Is Lucretia’s spirit 
Extinct for ever ?” 
He is almost frantic. He makes no reply; but when they approach 
to seize his daughter, the knife flashes on his view ; he seizes it, and 
she falls. He makes the historical exclamation— 
* Appice, with this weapon 
I do devote thee to the infernal gods ;” 
and Virginia totters forward, kisses his hand, the knife drops, and he 
is powerless. Virginia is carried off, anddies blessing the hand which 
slew her. Thedecemviri escape, and the army rushin. Intelligence 
has reached the camp, of the danger of Virginius and his daughter ; 
but they only come in time to rouse Virginius from his stupor. He 
tells them wildiy what he has done, but with every word his brain 
becomes more and more unsettled. He attempts to destroy himself. 
The soldiers offer to make him. their leader, but he is only for a mo- 
ment sensible to what is going on. News is brought.of the destruc- 
tion of Appius and Claudius by the populace, but nothing can restore 
Virginius; and he expires in a paroxysm of madness, fancying that 
his daughter’s body is before him, and that Icilius and Numitorius, 


who approach to raise him up, are Claudius and Appius wishing to || 


tear Virginia from his arms. 

It will be perceived that there are no points of resemblance be- 
tween the plot of Mr. Payne’s play and that of Mr. Knowles. It 
will even be a matter of surprise that the same story could have 
been treated in a way so entirely unlike by any two authors. Mr. 
Payne has adhered the more closely of the two to the history. 
There is no authority in the Roman historians for the strangling of 
Appius by Virginins. Appius, on the contrary, is stated to have died 
by his own hand in prison. It is distinctly mentioned that Virginius 
addressed the army in justification of his conduct. This point Mr. 
Payne preserves, only bringing it closer to the deed than history 
describes ; but the stage rendered such a change imperative. Both 
writers agree in the fiction of representing Virginius as losing his 
senses ; but they treat his delirium in a very different manner. Mr. 
Payne makes the suggestion of the destruction of Virginia come 
from herself in the first instance, and she dies blessing her father 
for having thus defeated the conspiracy and saved the honour of a 
Roman virgin. This, we believe, is altogether his own idea; but, 
as history is silent upon that particular point, we think he is right 
enough in managingit so as to give the greatest power and dignity to 
his heroine ; besides, the incident is distinctly Roman in its character. 
We have room only for one extract from the manuscript. Itis froma 
speech of Appius, to the artist, Fulvius: 

“ Painting gives a life to history 
And makes the visions of the poet real ; 
It triumphs over time , restores the dead ; 
Detains the rose which time or sorrow withers ; 
Comforts fond hearts when they are torn asunder, 
And in this silent monitor, old age 
Sees what it was and scarce believes the change !” 

We shali take an early occasion to notice the performance, and to 
present some further extracts. 











THE BROKER OF BOGOTA. 


Dr, Bird's new play, ‘The Broker of Bogota,” was recently pro- 
duced at the American theatre. It requires a strong company to 
play it efficiently, and the several parts were well sustained, espe- 
cially considering that it was a new piece. We are none of those 
fastidious sticklers for the correctness of dramatic costume, who 
would require the actor always to dress precisely in accordance with 
the age and country to which his hero belongs; but we like to see 
him habit himself somewhat in character. The gorgeous robe which 
Mr, Forrest wore on this occasion was not very suitable for the grave 
and money-making old broker. We have not, in this number, room 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much pleased with the letters of t.; but would prefer having 
two or three numbers more previous to commencing the series. 

’e acknowledge the receipt of the translations of «x. ®. from the 
German—the fables are excellent. 

The remarks of w. a. 3. would be well enough, did the ground he 
takes need such defence ; but we think it does not. 

We have also before us several pretty but not very finished poetical 
communications, which we ri " decline.” Others have been 
received which shall be att to soon. Numerous pieces are 
Jiled for insertion. 





cating the memoirs of the latter to the world. Each night Schubart 
dictated to his neighbour, through the hole in the wall, a portion of 
his history. The other committed it to writing as he received it, and 
thus the work went on till the memoir was finished. The amanfiu- 
ensis found means of having the manuscript conveyed out of prison. 
“The Memoirs of Schubart, by himself in prison,” made its appear- 
ance to the astonishment of those in authority who had imagined 
that his pen was for ever silenced by their vigilance. 


German translations.—“ Great is the mystery of’’ rendering from 
German into English. Each translator declares that all his prede-* 
cessors are blockheads, and have made nonsense of the most tran- 








dent beauties. Those who succéed repeat the assertion, and 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1834. 
To be continued.—These words, placed at the bottom of an arti- 
cle, are looked upon by many as intolerable. They however must 
be of that indolent class of readers to.gratify whom many magazines 
have given a preference to those light and brief articles which has 
brought upon the whole tribe of periodicals the charge of being su- 
perficial. When no contributions can be had except those in which 
brevity would be the greatest merit, “to be continued,” might well 
be dispersed with; but so long as any of our own writers can fur- 
nish us with tales or dissertations in which every chapter contains 
sufficient pith to dwell on the reader’s mind for a week, we shall 
never fear to announce that such matter is “to be continued.” 
We agree with the author of Peter Simple, that a novel so written 
as to be attractive, first in numbers and then in a book form, must 
be of no ordinary class. To make a good book, it must be well 
planned and finished, and no part of it can be meagre, for each 
particular subdivision must have sufficient intrinsic merit for a good 
magazine article, and must also contain enough of the story’s 
interest, of the main thread connecting the whole—to excite expec- 
tation for the next number. Its parts must be distinct, yet con- 
nected. It must be substantial and symmetrical as a whole, and 
vigorous and luxuriant in each of its branches; yet those branches, 
though strongly connected with the trunk, must not entangle with 
each other. We think it a very safe and prudential plan for an author 
to give his work to the world in this way, provided it has the above 
requisites. By publishing it first in a periodical, he may feel the 
pulse of the public, and learn if it be advisable to offer it afterward in 
a volume of in two, according to its size— (we think a magazine novel 
should make but one.) He need not apprehend losing by his cau- 
tion, or suppose that a novel will be less saleable because it has al- 
ready appeared in numbers. A work that goes down well in one 
shape, will not be rejected in the other. If it be really attractive, it 
will gain so much celebrity in its first mode of introduction that there 
is every probability of its being the more sought after than it would 
otherwise have been, when it assumes the second. We cannot 
think that Peter Simple and Tom Cringle would have proved less 
profitable to their publishers, or been as popular, had they made their 
debut in boards instead of in Black wood and the Metropolitan. Since 
we have named those two nautical tales in conjunction, a few words 
on their respective characters and comparative merits would not be 
amiss—but that subject must be reserved for another article, for this 
is not “to be continued.” Sir Launcelot Greaves, one of Smollett’s 
tales, was brought out in this way, and we marvel that the plan 
| has not been oftener followed. If any writer, who has a good story 
on hand, is convinced of the correctness of our opinion as above 
| stated, and wishes to gain for his work, before it has become a book, 
| a degree of celebrity which will ensure it a good eale after it has, he 
| cannot do better than to offer it to the Mirror. If it be of the right 
| kind, it shall be immediately given to the world, and he will have the 
pleasure of watching its impression.on the public as its successive 
chapters come out, and end with announcing it “to be continued.” 











A fish-story.—We remember that some years ago a lawsuit occur- 
red, the decision of which turned on the question whether whale-oil 
could be called fish-oil, or to trace it to its source, whether a whale 
| were a fish. Doctor Mitchill and many other less learned witnesses 
| were called, and the Old and New Testament cited to obtain light 
| on the subject. After some days of discussion, it was decided that 
a whale was not a fish. A question growing out of this, as it would 
seem, has been lately raised by some of the Boston and Nantucket 
papers. ‘As a whale is not a fish,” say those on one side of the 
question, “the catching of whales cannot with propriety be*called 
whale-fishing.”” The editor of one of our daily papers, after speaking 
of the dispute, declines committing himself hastily by giving an opi- 
nion on either side of a question so momentous. Now, we think 
itis a matter of so much importance, that no man who wishes well 
for the language, should remain neuter. So many innovations upon 
the good old usages of the king’s English have already issued from 
that quarter, that it behooves all good men and true, to unite in put- 
ting them down. Do these whaling innovators think that nothing 
' can be fished save fish, and that we must impoverish our phrase- 
ology by eschewing all metaphors that allude to angling, and, alas! 
must we never more fish for applause? Dare the heretics deny that 
Saint Peter was a fisher of men? Verily he who started the ques- 
tion, must have been like Grojan in the farce, utterly incapable of 
comprehending figures of speech, or he was fishing for a contro- 


| versy with a very indifferent bait. 





Prison revelations.—Prisoners who in their confinement have been 
prohibited the use of writing materials, have frequently hit upon 


}) strange expedients for divulging their tales of wo and oppression. A 


remarkable instance of this occursin the history of Schubart, a Ger- 
man editor of a liberal journal, who had incurred the displeasure of 
government by his writings, and been condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment. In his solitary durance he was not allowed to write, and 
seldom to speak to a visitor, that his abhorred sentiments of liberal- 
ism might have no chance of again coming before the world. By 
making a small chink in the side- wall of his cell, he was enabled to 
converse with the prisoner who oceupied the next apartment.” The 
means of writing were allowed to this pereon, thongh denied to 


include the last in their denunciation. Al! scholars intimately ac- 
quainted with the German, pronounce Goé'the the greatest of modern 
poets, and abuse his translators with as much vehemence as they 
praise him. There is certainly a mystery in this. No author ever made 
a greater sensation among his own countrymen than Gotthe; yet 
none of his translated works have made much impression upon Eng- 
lish readers. Why is this ? Are his works untranslatable? As the Ger- 
man is a kindred tongue, one would suppose that a version could be 
made from that language with less labour and more truth, than from 
any of the latinized dialects of Europe; yet good translations have 
been made from the French, Italian and Spanish, while none of ac- 
knowledged fidelity have been made from the German ; nay, the best 
versions from the latter, do not tell so well as some quite indi 

ones from the former. Is it true, as some have asserted, that the sub- 
lime among our Teutonic brethren, is quite different from the sublime 
among all other tribes and tongues? If any can explain the mys 
tery, speak—we can not. 


mory, was for a time deprived of the sting of royalty, and remained 
a passive instrument in the hands of the Cortes, like a pen where- 
with to sign their decrees, the French army under the Duc d’ Angou- 
léme, approached Madrid, with the intention of restoring Spain to 
its former happy state of despotism. The Cortes wished to remove 
the king to Cadiz; but he preferred falling into the hands of the 
French. Immediately after his removal was proposed, he was seized 
with an attack of the gout, so violent that he could scarcely stir: 
travelling was therefore out of the question. Every day brought the 
French nearer to Madrid, and the king’s gout would yield to no re- 
medies. At length the physician employed by the Cortes to attend 
him, told his majesty, with a most lamentable face, that he was ap- 
prehensive should the gout hold on a day longer, it would produce 
insanity, in which case the Cortes would be under the painful neces- 
sity of depriving his majesty of the little power they had left him, 
and appointing a regent. This was scarcely said before the sove- 
reign’s pangs began to abate, his anointed toes recovered their wonted 
ease. The gout went off with miraculous quickness, and he prepared 
for his journey to Cadiz. 


Steamboat law.—It must be pleasing to every friend of humanity 
to learn, that a motion has been made in congress to enact a law 
for the prevention of st boat disasters. The reckless mode in 
which steam navigation has been conducted, and the terrible lose of 
life in consequence, have long called for a legal remedy, and we 
hope will no longer call in vain. Could an estimate be made of the 
number of deaths in this country caused by such explosions, the 
sum would be appalling. We have little doubt that nine-tenthe of 
these misfortunes, not to call them crimes, as in many cases they 
were, might have been prevented by a law requiring frequent inspec- 
tion of machinery, and imposing heavy penalties on the conductors 
of boats for explosions occasioned by rash or neglect. After 
such accidents have happened, abundance of certificates are usualiy 
produced to show that no one was to blame; still, we believe that 
such certificates, in most instances, would never have been needed, 
had those in whose hands the disasters happened, been under re- 
sponsibilities which they would have feared to trifle with. 


A lost generation.—A remarkable instance of the pathetic and 
magnanimous occurs in the late speech of the Emperor Nicholas, to 
the council of administration at Warsaw. “The present generation,” 
suid he, alluding to the progress of liberal opinions, “is lost; but we 
must labour with zeal and earnestness to improve the spirit of that 
to come. It may perhaps require a hundred years—I am not unrea- 
sonable—I give you a whole age—but you must work without relaxa- 
tion.” How moving are the tears of a great man! It reminds us of 
Old Bags the highwayman :n Paul Clifford, when he pathetically 
exclaims, “ Alas! I fear the day wil! come, though I hope I shall not 
live to see it, when there will be never a common left in 
on which a purse may be taken !’” 


Professional pride.—Every man, it is said, even of the humblest 
occupation, is inclined to think his own trade the greatest of all 
others, and to value extravagantly high the skill necessary for per- 
forming its nicer labours. A scavenger speaking of one of his com- 
panions, observed “that Tom is a decent workman enough; he 
does very well at a plain, straight forward job; but put him ata 
piece of fancy-work, such as sweeping round a lamp-post, and there 
you nabs him.” 


Congressional eloquence.—The duty we have ever felt of avoiding 
all topics even remotely connected with politics, shuts out from us 
a subject on which we have often been invited to criticize— speeches 
in congress. Fine specimens of eloquence on both sides, we are 
told by a correspondent, might be spoken of in terms of just com- 
mendation, and with perfect impartiality ; but we decline the task of 
pleasing both sides, having lately read the old story of the man and 
his donkey. 
To the benerolent.—A niece and grand-niece of a distinguished 
English poet and historian are now residing among us, and, we 
regret to add, in pecuniary embarrassment. The Rev. Mr. Hawkes, 
the rector of St. Thomas's church, is receiving subscriptions for their 
relief. Among the many claims upon the beunty of the philanthropie, 
there are none more pre-eminently entitled to consideration than 
those who, from “ fortune’s high estate, have fallen in decay.” 

A hint to the “ biuce.’”—“ Napoleon,” says Bourrienne, “ used ta 
observe, ‘I like women that make men of themselves as litle as J 
like effeminate men. There is a proper part for every one to play 
































to give a detailed review of this drama, but wil] endeavour to do so 
in our next, 





Schubart, and between them they soon devised a plan for commu- 


in the world.’ ” 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE LAST OF THE BELL-MEN. 
Wuo does not remember old Pot Pie Palmer, the last of the Bell- | 
men? Few men of the age have made more noise in the world, and | 
none have been more successful in gaining possession of the public 
ear. Palmer asked no trumpeter of his fame. He rung his own 





praises, and the world took him at hisown estimate. His vocation | 
was in bad odour ; hisemployment was, in the abstract, little better | 
than that of a scullion’s scullion. The fat kitchen-wench was his | 
lafly patroness, and there was a touch of aristocracy in her bearing, | 
as she deposited her garbage in the bell-man’s hands, while a playful 
smirk rioted on his features as he thanked Miss Dinah for her ineffa- 
ble condescension. Poor old Pot Pie! Like Yorick, he was a fel- 
low of infinite jest. He had a emile and a joke for all, and being a 
man of the world, he graduated his humour according to the capacity 
and the character of those to whom it was directed. His vocation 
was humble, but no one could say that he did not do justice to his 
calling. The chimes of Trinity church were not more musical than 
his performances on a single bell, accompanied by a voice, which, 
though rather too strong for a small room, was poured forth with 
wonderfuleffect in the open air. We never heard a performer of street- 
music who could compare notes with him. He threw poetry around 
the cartof the scavenger. He was the troubadour of the corporation 
dirt-carts. He reminded one of Thespis on his travelling theatre, 
for motley was his only wear, and his jokes would have done honour 
to the drama. The boys shouted as he approached ; grave men thrust 
their tongues in their cheeks and forced their struggling laughter back 
to their throats—and there was a huddling and simpering among the 
upper servants, and roaring pealsof laughter among the deeper-dyed 
domestics of an humbler grade, as the jolly old man passed by scat- 
tering strange fancies like sugar-plums among the crowd. Poor old 
Pot Pie! His ijast bell hae long since been rung—his last joke has 
been uttered. While he lived, he had the reputation of being the hap- 
piest man in the country, and even now, there are few who can think 
of him without a grateful recollection. Of the exact period of hisde- 
mise, history is silent. There are but few of his jokes extant, for 
most of them have descended to the tombs of the jokes that were con- 
sidered capital in their day, and their author was the only jester by | 
profession who was sometimes dull. He was the last of the bell-men. 

There was that in the life of such a man as Pot Pie, from whicha 
wise moral can be drawn. He was a proof, that a man’s standing 
in the world depends less on the character of his business than on 
the manner in which that business is performed. There is some- 
thing so unsavory in the very name of scavenger, that there arefew 
even of the most humble, who would not turn up their noses at it ; | 
and yet the contents of Palmer’s cart, far from being regarded as a | 
reeking compound of all villanous kitchen-scraps, distilling in their 
own rankness, were transformed by the creative power of his genius, 
into a bed of spicy flowers, breathing the odours of Araby, and em- 
balming the air with their fragrance. He never encountered adusky 
Venus without a loud-mouthed exclamation of delight at her charms, 
and a kind and feeling request that she would be particular in pre- 
serving the beauty of her complexion, and not expose herself to the 
sun. He hada word, too, for the simpering chambermaid, and if it 
sometimes called up a blush, it was sure to be taken kindly, for Pal- 
mer knew how to extract the poison from his jests, so that there was 
something pleasurable even in the excitement of their sting. In this 
way, by his free and bold, yet admirably regulated spirit of mirth, 
he succeeded in obtaining the good-will of all classes, and contempt 
for a low pursuit was swallowed in admiration of the man that fol- 
lowed it. There was none of his brother bell-men who could come 
in competition with him. They performed their duty as if it were a 
work of drudgery, and we regarded them as we looked upon their 
brother scavengers, the porkers. There were one or two who were 
fired with the ambition of rivalling their great leader, the Napoleon 
of their order. But the spirit, the soul was wanting. They drown- 
ed their songs in the music of their own bells. There was no kind 
harmony between their vocal and their instrumental performances. 
Their voice and their hand could not keep time, and the choir of a 
village church was melody compared with their rough discord of 
mouth and bell. Their jokes were pointless, and if they were laugh- 
ed at, their stupidity and not their wit was the moving cause of the 
eacchination. Pot Pie Palmer was alone. He had no brother—he 
was liké'no brother. He was the first, the last, the best of the race 
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| 








of corporation bell-men.— Standard. 














A MUSICAL NOTE. 

My peargest MaTiLpA—Under present circumstances I hardly 
know how to address you; I intended to give you a long prelude, 
but consider that unnecessary between friends, so shall proceed at 
once to the subject. I therefore inform you that I have come to 
the finale of my solos, and have taken the first line in the duet of 
matrimony ; for you must know that I stipulated before marriage to 


|| be the dominant of that delightful cord which ties two fond hearts 


together ; it certainly is a chord that admits of violent discords, but 
a little resolution produces harmony. My present husband makes 
my seventh lover, and, like the bullet in Der Frreischutz, has hit the 
mark. I might have had a husband before, out of six former admi- 
rers; there was that tall strippling, my “ minor third,” and the stout, 
dull, middle-aged gentleman, my “flat fifth,” as I used to call them, 
both dying to have me; but our hearts never beat in unison, and 
they have glided away from my memory like a dream. ’Tis true 
my husband reverses the proverb of the last not being least, for I 
must own his rather diminuendo, and in every sense of the word 
my “diminish’d seventh.” 1 could have wished to have waited for 
one more offer, to have stretched an octave, but I found I was “in- 
creasing in my time” most terribly, (for if the truth must be spoken, 
I am verging on forty,) so to have refused him would have been 
a little flat on my part, which you know is not a-f-ai/l natural in 
a woman of my years; but my dearest Matilda, I trust you will be 
piano about forte, for I only own to thirty. We were a little annoyed 
the other day—and I merely mention it to put you on your guard in 
wording advertisements : we placed in our window, “ Flute and Piano 
forte taught,””—and a wag left his flute with a note “requesting it 
might be taught twelve of the most populars airs, and he would call 
and pay for it: but his piano must be taught at home,.it being too 
cumbrous to move!” We have altered it to “Instruction given on 
the flute and piano forte,” which, by the by, does not exactly please 
me, forI am sure we cannot afford to cive any thing! Nowshould 
my dear Matilda be able to recommend us, she will be rendering 
great assistance to her old friend, and enable her to exchange some 


of her notes for cash; for she finds it useless to “run a chromatic || 


scale” against a “ butcher’s weight,” or expect the scoreof an opera 
to pay off any old scores. Hoping to hear that an orertureof a ten- 
der nature has been made to my dear Matilda, I remain, her true 
friend, A SHARP. 





THE FALL OF ADAM. 


The following images are such as none but an imagination truly 
poetical could conceive. They are descriptive of the moral conse- 
quences of Adam’s fall: 

— “* Fell Disease arose 
And blew o’er earth his pestilential breath ; 
A train of evils followed on his steps. 
There came Misfortune, with his iron scythe, 
Dropping with human blood ; there Envy stalk’d, 
And fann'd the flames of hell—fell Fury there 
Yell'’d to the winds, and stamp’d the hollow ground : 
There came wan Melancholy slowly on, 
Telling her sorrows to the list’ning night ; 
Folded her arms upon her heaving bosom ; 
Her face directed to the dewy moon. 
There came Remoise absorbed in gloomy thoughts. 
There rush’d Despair—his dark eye rolled in blood ; 
He tore his mantle from his raging breast, 
And plunged his dagger inhis heart. There came 
Poor Lunacy, in tattered robes, and waved 
A straw, and told the kingdoms which he ruled. 
Lastly came Death, clothed in his night of terrors, 
And clasped his victim in his shiv’ring arms.” 


ANECDOTE OF A CONVALESCENT. 

A venerable divine, who, in his day and generation, was remark- 
able for his primitive and abstinent mode of living, at length fell sick, 
and was visited by a kind-hearted lady from a neighbouring parish. 
On her proposing to make some beef-tea, he inquired what it was; 
and being informed, he promised to drink it at his usual dinner-hour. 
The soup was accordingly made in the most approved manner, and 
the lady went home directing him to drink every day until her re- 
turn, This occurred a few days afterwards, when the lady was 
surprised to see the beef-tea almost undiminished, and to hear it de- 
nounced by the worthy clergyman as the worst thing he had ever 
tasted—she determined to try it herself, and heating a small quantity, 
pronounced it excellent. ‘“ Ay, ay,” quoth the divine, “it may drink 
weel enough that way, but try it wi’ the sugar and cream, as I did.” 





A SENSIBLE HORSE. 
We do not think the records of instinct ever contained a more ex- 
traordinary instance than that we are now about to relate, and for 
the truth whereof many respectable witnesses pledge themselves. 
Some time since, Mr. J. Lane, of Fascomb, in Gloucestershire, 
| England, on his return home, turned his horse into a field in which 
| it had been accustomed to graze. A few days before this, it had 
| been shod all fours, but unluckily had been pinched in the shoeing of 
| one foot. In the morning, Mr. Lane missed the horse, and caused 
| an active search to be made in the vicinity, when the following sin- 
| gular circumstance transpired. The animal, as may be supposed, 

feeling lame, made bis way out of the field, by unhanging the gate 

with his mouth, and went straight to the same farrier’s shop, a dis- 
| tance of a mile and a half. The farrier had no sooner opened his 
| shed than the horse, which had evidently been standing there some 
| time, advanced to the forge, and held up the ailing foot. The farrier 
| instantly began to examine the hoof, discovered the injury, took off 
| the shoe, and replaced it more carefully, on which the horse imme- 
| diately turned about, and set off at a merry pace for his well-known 
| pasture. While Mr. Lane’s servants were on the search, they 
| chanced to pass by the forge, and on mentioning their supposed 
| loss, the farrier replied, ‘Oh, he has been here and shed, and gone 
| home again ;”’ which, on their returning, they found to be the case. 

A RARE INSTANCE OF HONESTY. 

A farmer, near Reading, Pennsylvania, passed a counterfeit ten dol- 
| lar bill to a merchant, a number of years since. A short time ago, he 
| called, and inquired whether the merchant did not remember the cir- 
| cumstance, describing the note. The merchant, who had always been 








in the habit of preserving, in a small book kept for the purpose, all 
counterfeits, as well as the dates of their reception, on referring to it, 
found the bill, as well as the date at which he had received it, corres- 
| ponding to the farmer’s words. The latter, on taking hold of the 
bill, tore it into fragments with apparent satisfaction, and desired the 
| merchant to calculate the interest, which having been done, he paid 
the whole amount in good money. He had received the note, the 
farmer stated, at the time, for a genuine one, but did not know of 
whom, and just starting in the world, could not well afford to lose 
so much. Ever since the day on which he had passed it, his con- 
science had goaded him, but now it would be at ease, and he went 
off as contented as if he had received a capital prize. 

BOLDNESS OF THE ANCIENT MARINERS. 

When Diaz discovered the Cape of Good Hope, he had only two 
vessels, fifty tons each ; this was in 1446! Those of De Gama, who 
discovered India, were of one hundred and twenty, one hundred, 
and ninety tons. In Drake’s voyage round the world, he had with 
him one vessel of one hundred, one of eighty, one of fifty, one of 
thirty, and a pinnace of fifty tons! Candish or Cavendish, in his 
| voyage round the world, had three vessels of the respective burdens 
of one hundred and forty, sixty, and forty tons! 

ADVANTAGES OF CONFINEMENT. 

An Italian conversing with some friends on the subject of the great 
injury Rome had recently sustained from an inundation of the 
' Tiber, declared that they ought all to pray for the river to be seriously 
indisposed in future. Being asked for his reason, he replied, ‘ Be- 
cause he does nothing but mischief when not confined to his bed.” 

THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPIL. 

A tutor of the college, lecturing a young man on his irregular con- 
duct, added with great pathos, “The report of your vices will bring 
your father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” replied the pupil, ‘my father wears a wig.” 


DRIVEN OUT. 





The following expressive lines were chalked on the door of an empty 
store: “shut up on account of the removal of the deposites.” 
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